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Sell Western Stories ! 


By Hamilton Craigie 


The three sure-fire formulas used in 
most successful western stories 


This Modern Realism 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


The Literary Cliche 


How To Avoid It. A vital article for every Beginner 
By Laurence D'Orsay 


Thomas Thursday Confesses 


The Comedy Hero of a Hundred pulp paper stories tells all 


New York Market Letter - Writer’s Market 
$1,000.00 Prize Contest 


For short short stories 
See Page 2 





























No Sales This Month To 


The Gangsters Home Companion 


Qualifications 


Graduate, University of 
Minnesota; one year Law 
School, University of 
Missouri; Post Graduate 
Fellow, Harvard College; 
Post Graduate Fellow, 
Columbia University ; 
Special student, Univer- 
sity of London, England; 
Three years European 
travel; Member writing 
staffs: Minneapolis Trib- 
une; New York Sun, 
London Standard. Wash- 
ington Correspondent: 
Everybody's Magazine; 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s 
Weekly; Managing Edi- 
tor, Nation’s Business: 
Editor, Travel Magazine; 
Special lecturer on fiction 
writing, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


LITERARY Work 


Financial publicity, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Short 
stories published in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, one to be published 
in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion; also stories in 
minor magazines. Articles 
in North American Re- 
view, House Beautiful, 
American Golfer, New 
York Times, The Ameri- 
can Scholar, etc. 


TEXTBOOKS 
“Narrative Technique,” 
authoritative work on 


construction of short sto- 
ries and novels for ten 
years; used in leading 
colleges, and selling 
steadily every year. 


“Short Story Hits, 1932,” 
just out. 


a 
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OU fellows who have had to buck the last year of the 
, Great Deflation by knocking out pulps—I'll help you, if 
you wish, for I’ve got to see it through too, but I know 
you'd rather I’d help you express yourself than any number of 
gunmen or love-lorn shop girls. One of my boys has just sold 
a first story to Detective Fiction Weekly (to pay the rent) and 
another is cashing Mr. Macfadden’s checks (for doctor bills), 
but both these lads are dreaming of bigger things and I am 
planning with them. I’m helping them with writing as an art. 
They’re getting at fundamentals; they'll be heard from yet. 


My zest in life is laying sound foundations for the coming 
literary leaders of the country. My labors are bearing fruit. 
Stories in all our magazines, novels, and movies (a big Fox fea- 
ture last week), written by former students of mine, are ap- 
pearing constantly. Ask them what they got from me and they'll 
say: “An understé anding of fiction as a form of self-expression 
and ‘the habit of work.” 


One of the most talented and promising young writers of to- 
day, in my opinion, is Miss Nancy Hale. Her amazingly beau- 
tiful story, “No One My Grief Can Tell”, which appeared in 
The American Mercury, is reprinted in my new anthology, 
“Short Story Hits—1932”, described elsewhere in this magazine. 
This story I believe to be the most original of the 1932 crop. 
I have just come from tea with its author at the Biltmore Hotel 
across the street. Miss Hale said: “I read your textbook, 
‘Narrative Technique’, when I was very young and I am con- 
vinced that it had a valuable influence on my work.” 


My methods of making authors of writers, where others often 
fail, are grounded on a sound psychological understanding of 
the creative processes, of the writer’s materials, and of the cur- 
rents in American life today. Also—so help me!—I tell the 
truth about beginners’ work. I encourage a writer to do his 
best. If he can’t pay for a term of study with me, I show him 
how to go it alone or with a minimum amount of help. 


That’s my story. What’s yours? Do you want a lift too? 
Let me have a look at some ‘of your work and we'll see what 
can be done. My fee for a single manuscript is $5 for 5,000 
words or less and a dollar a thousand words above that. Fees 
for novels upon request. 


INFORMATION 


If you’d like to know more about my methods, write for my 
pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers.” It will, I think, an- 
swer your questions. It is free and is mot an “advertising cir- 
cular” full of ballyhoo. Send for it. My secretary will see that 
any questions you may ask not covered by the pamphlet will be 
answered by me in a personal letter. 


If you live in or near New York City, write or telephone me 
(VAnderbilt 3-1245) for particulars about my special summer 
discussion and personal conference group in fiction writing be- 
ginning June 6th. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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SEEN 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


sUOCESS 


OF 17 WORLD-FAMOUS 






Here is a real opportunity! One that may change 
the whole course of your life! Royal’s new hand- 
book, “From Plot to Proof,” contains in concise, 
quickly-readable form, a complete guide to the 
construction of all types of fiction as accomplished 
by most famous authors. In addition, it teaches 
you how to typewrite efficiently, and shows how 
to prepare manuscripts so that they will be 
more acceptable to editors. This handy volume, 
which every writer should own, will be sent to you 
on receipt of 25¢, an amount which barely covers 


INSTRUCTORS 





IN ONE HANDY VOLUME 


The new Royal Signet-Senior Typewriter. Simple, easy to 
operate—even if you have never used a typewriter before! 
Sturdy. Efficient. Ideal for the busy writer. Standard 
4-bank keyboard. Double shift-keys. Price, only $37.00. See 
it at your nearest dealer's. Or write for interesting literature. 


the cost of handling and mailing. And this money, 
even, will be refunded on the purchase of any 
Royal Home Typewriter. Use the coupon below. 
Do not delay. The supply is limited. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-6 Name. 





2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me my copy of Royal's new Hand- 





” ” ~ treet. 
book, “From Plot to Proof.’’ | enclose herewith ~ 
25¢ (stamps, coin, or Postal Money Order) to cover 

cost of handling and mailing. City. 


State. 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’g Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
2.00 the year. Vol. 13, No. 7. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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$1,000.00 


IN PRIZES 


OR the best short short stories submitted to the WRITER’S DIGEST contest, 
we offer $1,000.00 in prizes. In addition, a weekly prize of $5 will be given each 
week for the full duration of the contest. 


Here are the 100 prizes: 


NRG MS ce saucscetoudeesecacensesteusinvecyOes $100.00 19th to 25th prize, each.............. 10.00 
ME IRS oes cvccnccassiissiccetnsecsetevevnces 40.00 26th to 30th prize, each.............. 5.00 
8rd to 14th prize: : 31st to 50th prize: 
A brand new L. C. Smith Corona Six month subscription to “Story,” 
Typewriter. Exactly as advertised most distinguished American fic- 
on back cover this issue. tion magazine. 
POG PENRO: <iecscsseveoseostvsses saenuivenvee . 25.00 50th to 100th prize: 
DOU BONBO: cosisscseccicceesees siinoeniecaaee 20.00 Each a new copy of Hartrampf’s 


Vocabularies, exactly as advertised 


17th and 18th prize............. er 15.00 on page 55 of this issue. 


In addition to these prizes, WRITER’S DIGEST will give a weekly prize of $5 each 
week to the best short short story of that week. Contest closes July Ist. 


5. 


The Simple Rules: 


All short short stories must be original and under 1,200 words. Stories may be typed or hand 
written. Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope for return. 


Entrants must enclose with their story a six months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or 
extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 


A six months subscription entitles the subscriber to enter one manuscript. To enter two manu- 
scripts, two six months subscriptions OR one yearly subscription must be sent. No more than 
two manuscripts may be entered by any one writer. 


All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole property of the individual writer. The names of 
the winners will be published in WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Address all scripts to The Céntest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Contest closes July ist, 1933. Three experienced, professional editors will act as judges. 
Each story submitted will be read by each of the three judges. 


Winners of the special $5 weekly prizes are also eligible to win any one of the major 109 prizes 
offered. In addition, scripts that do not win a weekly prize are also eligible to win one of the major 
100 prizes offered. 


THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 


ne ar CRIN, -?* «oo ciessissnsensnanmsaniiovibiientanteeedinneesaptiaubedeeeseneéanveneebenmienninninnes ” in the WRITER’S 


DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


Please check one of these squares: 


I am enclosing my manuscript herewith [. (I am sending it under separate cover [7.) 


My subscription is [] new 





(1 renewal 











erst 
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Giving Life To The Dodo 





N Idaho client 
A writes that | +2 
from much 


sad experience “| “ye 








i 





write? What ever it 
is, I'll help you do it. 
And You'll 
Like It 








had become con- 

vinced honest critics 

were as extinct as the dodo, but | find 
that my conclusions were premature. 
Please accept my apologies and my 
thanks.” 


That, Fellow Writers, is why I'm in this 
business—I believed there was need of 
an honest critic who could not only keep 
the species from being extinct but who 
could help you put life into stories that, 
in the versions you've been sending the 
editors, had the dodo's innocuous desue- 
tude (lack of life and pep to youl). 


SALES 


During the month just ending I've 
helped my clients earn well over $1,000. 
Critics and agents, while praising the lit- 
erary magazines, sell clients’ stories to 
the cheap magazines. | placed two cli- 
ents' manuscripts with the "little" liter- 
ary reviews which publish the most dis- 
tinguished fiction and articles appearing 
in this country (see the comments of 
O'Brien, Mencken and others about 
them). 

The editors of THE OUTLANDER and 
THE WINDSOR QUARTERLY were 
equally enthusiastic over the excellence 
of the manuscripts. 


But if you prefer to write for mone 
instead of glory—fine. During the alk 
| placed clients’ stories with the smooth 
paper magazines, the detective and ad- 
venture pulps. And there were bonus 
checks for the sale of English rights. 


What kind of story do you want to 





"| cannot say 
enough, Mr. Blassingame, for your 
skill and understanding in handling my 
efforts to write," says a Washington cli- 
ent. “It is a positive joy to work under 
your supervision, for | can literally see 
my own power growing. While you are 
telling me what to do, you are also help- 
ing me KNOW what to do.” 


As proof, I've had the pleasure, since 
receiving this letter, of telling this client 
her confidence was jutified—a first sale 
for her. And just this week the editors of 
one of the largest magazines in this 
country expressed an interest in all this 
author's work. 


Earning While Learning 


Other critics are happy when an occa- 
sional client earns as much as he pays for 
help. Month after month, year after 
a. the return in sales to my active col- 
aboration clients is more than the gross 
sum they pay me for help! 


And just to prove that | am honest I'll 
make you an offer no one else dares to 
make: (1) the best help to be found any- 
where in the United States and (2) full 
satisfaction with the help you receive— 
or your money back. Could you ask any- 
thing fairer? 


Send me a manuscript for criticism; 
the fee (returned if the story will sell as 
written) is surprisingly low—$3 for 3,000 
words or less, 60c per thousand there- 
after to 10,000. Collaboration for three 
or six months, $20 to $40 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PRUE STORIES WITH 3 
HAPPY ENDINGS 6 





“Your revision brought my story to a happy 
ending—sold to American Mercury.” 

“Your help on my story was exactly what I 
needed, the story sold, and I have been recom- 
mending you to various amateur writers of my 
acquaintance.” 

“Your help ended rejections on my novel. 
Scribner’s bring it out in the fall.” 

Such true stories with their happy endings 
come almost every day in my mail. 

FREE! WITHOUT COST or any obligations on your 
part I will make a careful reading of your novel, short 
story, article, or serial, so that I may judge your ability 
as a writer. That rejected novel can be sold. Putting over 
that rejected book is my specialty. One successful book 
means literary independence. 

Hundreds of rejected stories are being sold when done 
over under competent help. I know, because I receive such 
stories from every State in the Union. We do them over 
and sell many of them. Send me your rejected manuscript 
at once, enclosing only return postage. I’ll tell you prompt- 
ly whether it has commercial value. Short stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, books of all kinds needed immediately. 

The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, etc, . 
my patrons reacii such magazines as these together “with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

A new deal in my sales department at new low prices. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


Author of EARTH BORN, DIRT ROADS, and _ various 
stories and articles in America’s foremost magazines. 


PICKENS, MISSISSIPPI (for Summer) 














O OK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30, 000 words and up); 
Verse (book-size collections). Friendly read- 
ing free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 





Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dear Eprror: 

Dell Publications, 100 Fifth Ave. New York 
City, is reviving Western Romances as a monthly 
magazine. Editorial work has already started. 
Carson W. Mowre is editor. 

At the present there is no material on hand. 
Lengths will be the same as in the other Dell 
Pulps: 15,000 and 10,000 words for the novelettes, 
5,000 words and less for the shorts. Good rates 
will be paid on acceptance. 

Stories should be definitely slanted for this maga- 
zine. Its locale will embrace the western scene, 
and thus include ranching and mining. North- 
wood’s stories, or stories of the modern West 
with dude ranches and airplanes, are not accepted. 
The period with which the fiction must be con- 
cerned is the glamorous, pioneering period. A 
small amount of fact material with woman interest 
will be used. Some romantic western verse is 
wanted. 

The stories will be essentially clean and ro- 
mantic, reflecting the color and romance of 
brawny men and strong but loveable women. Good 
characterization, plausible dramatic action and an 
authentic western background are being sought. 
While the stories fall under the “action” head, 
they are not the blood and thunder type. Rather, 
they are “conflict” tales with the girl experiencing 
the adventures side by side with the hero. The 
girl’s part in the story is as strong as that of the 
man. Usually their problems are the same and 
both work toward the solution. The policy of this 
magazine is to keep the romance and action evenly 
balanced, with the romantic element equally as im- 
portant as is the action. 

The simpering, gushy type of fiction is not 
wanted and sex will not be the kind that rears an 
ugly head. None of the material will be the be- 
trayed girl type. This magazine, as well as the 
other Dell publications, is on the lookout for the 
“different” story when it does not overstep the 
taboos outlined above. 

C. W. Mowre, Editor. 


Dear Epitor: 

This will announce to your readers the publica- 
tion of Volume 1, Number 1, of University, the 
only magazine in the college field edited entirely 
by college graduates. 

It is at present a quarterly, sponsored by Life 
magazine, styled and printed by the Condé Nast 
Press, and of high quality editorial content. Each 
issue will contain a complete short novel and one 
or two short stories, in addition to large photo- 
graphic and humor sections. 

We will not, however, be in the market for ma- 
terial until about July 15th. Writers should ex- 
amine the magazine before submitting material, 
which will save not only their time but ours. 

GuRNEY WILLIAMS, 
Associate Editor. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
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New Writers Crash the Magazine Market!* 


* Every month this page of Writer’s Digest will introduce one of my student writers—a “‘first- 
seller” who has “crashed the market’ before completing my course of professional training. 


Here is the Story of I. R. Sussman 


B. 1908: Resident, Atlantic City, N. J. Occupation, free lance author 
and contributing editor, various periodicals, Mr. Sussman, formerly a 
professional musician, had been writing unsuccessfully for three years 





and co-operation.” 


The point to be noted here, I think, is that 


Mr. Sussman, although 


living from his writing, has not yet sold a 
story to one of the “big-time” magazines. He 
has, actually, found it more profitable to work 


measure of ability plus 


All Mr. Sussman lacked—-what you may need 
—was just technical knowledge of the story- 


teller’s trade. 


in a less competitive market. 

That story might have been your story—the 
typical experience of an untrained writer, 
working without success, but who had some 


JUNE 


when he entered training with Mr. MacNichol early in 1932. 


Irving R. Sussman wrote about his work, June, 1932: ‘“‘During the few 
short months that I have been working under your direction, I have 
learned that writing is indeed a highly skilled profession that offers 
more than sufficient rewards for competent work. I have not hit the 
“big league” yet, but have sold material to such widely separated mar- 
kets as Dream World and Review of Reviews. It may also interest you 
to know that, through my other work, I am making many other con- 


tacts that should certainly prove to be very valuable.” 


April 14th, 1933, Mr. Sussman wrote: ‘The past year of literary work 
with you has netted me sales of stories and articles to more than sev- 
enty publications. This month, so far, I will have material in the New Yorker, Herald Tribune 
Magazine, Screenland, and Encore. That’s not bad going for these hard times. I do feel, now, 
that my job as a “free-lance writer” is fairly secure, all of which I owe to your unfailing help 


he is making a good 


the will to succeed. 


manuscript now, without obligation. 





“Bob” Davis, famous 
Munsey Editor, says:—“If 
Kenneth MacNichol will 


teach others to write one- 
half as well as he himself 
writes, the standard in maga- 
zine fiction will be lifted 100 
per cent. Out of 25 short 
stories and 7 novels submitted 
to me by Mr. MacNichol, I 
bought 22 of the former, and 
6 of the latter. He is a writer, 
a teacher, and a thinker.” 


cw 


Edward J. O’Brien, Ea- 
itor of the Best Short Stories 
series of volumes, says:—“I 
know of no other writer 
whose work has averaged so 
high in real literary merit.” 


cow 


Writing since 1909 — 
most recent work published 





in 1982. 


ows 


Teaching others to write 
since 1924 — students’ work 
has appeared in most lead- 
ing American and British 
magazines. 


Because I have no other means of 
knowing what kind of help will be 
most useful, you may send one manu- 
script, 5,000 words or less, with re- 
turn postage only. No story-criticism 
offered—but I will carefully analyze 
your abiltiy as shown in this manu- 
script: then tell you just what I think 
I can do for you. 


When you send manuscript, please 
check, as below, the service in which 
you are most interested. This is re- 
quired. Or your same indication by 
letter, or on a post card, will bring 
additional information. 


[] Complete Professional 
Training in Fiction Writing 


(] Guaranteed Service of 
Reading and Criticism 


(] Manuscript Sales Service 


KENNETH | MacNICHOL 


Writers’ Studio, 42 Commerce St. 
New York City. 








Writer’s 








Kenneth MacNichol — 
B. 1887. Au. of “That Kind 
of a Man,” Munsey, 1919; 
“The Night Shift,’’ (do.), 
1919; “The Twenty-seventh 
Story,” Street and Smith, 
1920; “The Will to Serve,” 
Putnam, 1920; “Freight,” 
Methuen, 19238; “Between 
the Days,” Blackwood, 1925; 
“The Nose of Papa Hilaire,” 
Blackwood, 1925; “The Piper 
of Kerimor,” Blackwood, 
1927; “The Technique of 
Fiction Writing,” Albion 
1929; Forthcoming: “An 
Idiot Looks At It,” 1933; 
Plays, “Pan” produced, 1917- 
1918; “The Faerie Fool,” 
1918. Contributor to Black- 
wood's, Eng. Review, Mer- 
cury, Challenge, Harper’s, 
Century, Forum, Collier's, 
Pictorial Review, Munsey’s 
Redbook, Blue Book, Ar- 
gosy, All-Story, and numer- 
ous other American, British 
and French magazines and 
periodicals. 
—Who’s Who in Literature. 





True, I cannot supply ability, but I can tell 
you the straight-from-the-shoulder truth about 
what chance you have in the big magazine 
market. And perhaps I can help you to turn 
hope into realization. 

Below you will find a rather remarkable offer 
—your wide-open chance to find out just what 
you can do. I’ll examine one manuscript. Then 
I may tell you that you had better quit trying 
to write, and why. Or else I’ll show you just 
what kind of strictly personal assistance will 
help you to crash through. Send me that one 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATBS — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in Pos- 
tal Union, including Canada, 
$2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When s change of address 
iz ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPT 
will -eceive the careful at- 
tention of the editor, but 
no responsibility is assumed 
in case of loss in mails. 
Stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed in 
all manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Manager; 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, Cir- 
culating Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Matter 
Aoril 1, 1921, at the Post 
Office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 
3rd, 1879. 
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The Oldest Writers Service {Xcwes w nerve f£ditor 


R. REEVE founded The EDITOR, N ISS REEVE has been a contributor 
pioneer journal for writers; Au- to various writers’ journals; is au- 
thor of Practical Authorship, and Emo- thor of The Twelve Cardinal Elements 
tional Values in Fiction Writing; com- of Short Story Writing, adopted as a 
piler of 1,001 Places to Sell Mss.; two text-book in many educational institu- 
novels published by F. A. Stokes Co., tions; has conducted successfully many 
New York. Contributor to Harper’s classes in story writing in Cincinnati 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, N. Y. Inde- and Dayton, and is now under engage- 
sasanee yey ny ge A ment for future classes in both cities; is 
olas, Youths’ Companion, The Tillotson known favorably to hundreds of our 
Syndicate (London). American corre- correspondents, who gladly acknowledge 
spondent, The Writer (London), Euro- her assistance in achieving success in 
pean correspondent, American Newspa- their work, as a sympathetic and dis- 
pers, etc., etc. cerning critic. 





We criticize manuscripts, advise as to avenues for publication, and if desired, will prepare final 
corrected type copy and submit same direct to publishers. This service covers all types of work— 
Book length Mss., short stories, articles, verse. 

We specialize in the criticism and thorough revision of Book Mss.; in preparing them properly 
for publication; and as agents in negotiating contracts with first-class publishing houses. 

Our charges are uniformly as low as consistent with thorough and conscientious work. In order 
that correspondents may ascertain for themselves at a minimum expense if we may be of assistance, 
we will give our full service of criticism and marketing advice upon a first Ms. of not more than 
5,000 words (if sent with return postage) at the low charge of One Dollar. A very special rate will 
also be given upon a quantity of work to be submitted during a period of six months. 


We offer the experience of more than 25 years as writers, editors and publishers, to our corre- 


Bank and Clients’ References. Correspondence Invited. Catalogue. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE e¢ Franklin, Ohio 


TEL A TR OR 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dear Epitor: lis 

Nickel Detective jumps to more than twice its 
present size with the September issue, on sale in 
mid-summer. The files are empty of acceptable 
material. The price jumps, too. 

We do not want purely deductive yarns unless 
they are very short (less than 3,000 words) and 
with a startling and unusual angle. Neither do we 
care for the “in the groove” gang story. That 
does not mean that stories with gangdom as a 
background are barred. ’ 

This book goes into its new size as an action 
magazine. That does not mean that we are set 
against the “thinking hero” or color. We want 
fast-thinking, hard-hitting heroes and we want 
them well characterized. But the story must move, 
and there must be a story. We like them fairly 
complex. Payment is at one cent a word on pub- 
lication, 

Ratew Deicu, Nickel Publications, Inc., 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear EpiTor: 

I have just sold, “The Duke Comes Through” 
to Open Road for Boys. I appreciate the wonder- 
ful help your magazine has been to me in effecting 
my first national market. 

J. AusTELL SMALL, 
Chriesman, Texas. 


Dear EpiTor: 

After an absence of more than three years, dur- 
ing which there was a succession of editors and 
two changes in ownership of the Eye Opener, I 
returned just yesterday morning to take my old 
place back as editor. 

I was the editor who established the Eye Opener 
as an American magazine under the ownership of 
the late Harvey Fawcett, remaining as editor, or 
advisory editor, until the settlement of his estate 
in the spring of 1930. 

In Mrs. Annette Fawcett we have an exceed- 
ingly progressive and aggressive publisher; one 
who proposes to put the Eye Opener back to the 
place in the sun its past performances seem to 
warrant. 

My first task will be to attempt to straighten 
out the manuscript tangle. Writers’ checks will be 
forthcoming as soon as the new editorial regime 
of the Eye Opener has opportunity to get the 
manuscript situation in hand. 

Thanking you for favors, past, present, and 
future, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Brit O’DonnELL, Managing Editor, 
Bob Edwards Publishing Corporation. 
16 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Epitor: 

I’ve sold my first book to Rand McNally, and it 
is to be published in June. It is also the June 
selection of the Junior Literary Guild. The title 
of the book is “Thomas Alva Edison: The Youth 
and His Times.” 

The book sold to the second publisher who saw 
the manuscript. During the months and even years 
in which I was doing the research and the writing 
of this book, Writer’s Dicest encouraged me every 
month with news of what other writers had ac- 
complished. 

Winrrrep E. Wise, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ARE YOU OUT OF TOUCH? 


Are you one of those thousands of striving 
writers out of touch with literary move- 
ments and the literary market? 


Do you want to know all about conditions 
in the manuscript sales marketc—red-hot tips 
from editors while they are still hot? 

Do ae ever need advice about submissions 
to publishers, or the reliability of agents, manu- 
script critics, or ‘‘study courses?” 

Do you want adequate pretection for your 
property rights in manuscript? 

Would direct contacts with publishers or 
editors be useful co you? 


Would you be interested in recommended 
courses of reading? 

Have you ever wanted to get in touch with 
another writer for collaboration on manu- 
scripts? 

Here is only the beginning of the 
service rendered without charge to 
Members of the 


National Writers Chav 


A National Association of Writers, Editors 
and Publishers 


Nation-wide, non-profit-making—a 
Literary Association founded for the 
mutual benefit of beginning writers 
as well as professional authors. Edi- 
tors and publishers form a group of 
associate members. 


As a Member of the National Writers Club, 
you may organize a Local Chapter for dis- 
cussion and social meetings. 


Keep in touch with other writers through 
the N.W.C. Correspondence Club. 


You may make use of a thoroughly satis- 
factory Manuscript Sales Service. 

You may have your own office in New York 
City, ready and willing to render any service 
you may reasonably demand. 


If you are interested in writing, the 
National Writers Club will welcome 
you as an Active Member. 


Sign the coupon below to secure all 
details about this association—your 
Club if you are a writer—without 
obligation, of course. 





National Writers Club, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


I am genuinely interested in writing, and 
should like to know what the National Writers 
Club can do for me. 





Writex’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writing Is A Racket ! 


says Jack Woodford, author of 2000 stories 
and 8 books, in 


TRIAL AND ERROR — 
WRITING AND SELLING 


Learn how to muscle in! 


Here Woodford, whose sales range from 
COSMOPOLITAN and AMERICAN MER- 
CURY to TRUE STORY and ARGOSY, 
reveals every inside writing and selling trick 
known to the game... tells how you can use 
them . . . and gives the lowdown on agents— 
editors—publishers! Here he treats movie 
writing, too—and HE HAS JUST SOLD A 
NOVEL — ANALYZED IN DETAIL IN 
THIS BOOK — TO THE MOVIES! 


“A three-ring circus!” —New York Sun. 


“Ranks with Ring Lardner!’ — Chicago 
Times. 

“Without doubt the best text book on fic- 
tion writing and marketing!’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


“Genuine aid from the front-line trenches 
... every writer MUST have it!” —Writer’s 
Digest. 

“Will teach one more about the professional 
side of writing than all the books on author- 
ship written by college professors!"—Author 
& Journalist. 

“Funnier than a book meant to be funny.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


NOW IN ITS SECOND EDITION AND 
BRINGING STACKS OF FAN MAIL 
EVERY DAY! $3.00 postpaid; cash or 
Cc. 0. D 


LAST CHANCE TO ENTER “TRIAL 
AND ERROR” WRITERS’ CONTEST 
CLOSING JULY ist . . . $100 for 250 
words. Send for free particulars. 


Carlyle House » Publishers 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 










































I CAN GIVE YOU THE HELP YOU NEED 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whiteen.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Was your short story returned to you? For a 
dollar and postage I will read it and tell you why. 
Thorough revision for three dollars. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, serials, short 
stories. Fifteen years a reader for Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers of four of my novels, Staff 
writer for Street & Smith—recommended by Black- 
well, editor-in-chief, and G. C. Smith, president; 
by W. A. Wilde, publishers of some of my boys’ 
books; and others. 

All kinds of manuscripts criticized and revised. 
High-class work, reasonable rates. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 
P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Mass. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Dear EpitTor: 


We are definitely on the market for material 
for our new pulp paper love magazine. It is a 
standard size pulp. 

We are especially anxious to get good novel- 
ettes at 10,000 and 12,000 words. Short stories are 
wanted at 6,000 words and less. Payment is at 
one cent a word on publication. 

The title though selected will be withheld for 
another month. 

We want the highly emotional “problem” love 
story. The stories must be clean and dramatic. 
Story plots need not be complex. However, we 
will appreciate freshness and will pay off on nov- 
elty if the romantic story elements are there. The 
love romance theme will be the prime factor in 
every story. However, we will use some adventure 
and mystery material. We are especially anxious 
to get this type for the longer stories. We do not 
want first-person stories except for an occasional 
short. 


Complete, colérful description of love scenes, 
with the good old happy ending, will help bring 
checks. Our desire is to sweep the readers into 
the story from the first paragraph by graphic pre- 
sentation of an interesting situation or love prob- 
lem. We want highly emotional and melodramatic 
writing. 

Ratpeu Deicu, Nickel Publications, Inc., 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Dear Epiror: 
In our July issue, on sale June 15, we announce 
a contest among undergraduates or graduates of 
this June, for the best first short story submitted 
before September lst. The prize will be $500, and 
we reserve the right to buy any other manuscript 
submitted in the contest at our regular rates. It is 
not necessary that the story be laid in college. 
Lengths should be not less than 1,500 and not more 
than 5,000 words. 
R. W. Wicuam, Editor, 
College Humor and Sense. 
Paramount Bldg., N. Y. C. 


ASCAP Does It Again 


Music provided for the entertainment of patrons 
of public places, such as hotels, restaurants, cafes 
and any resort or store through the instrumentality 
of a loudspeaker to amplify a radio broadcast, 
constitutes a public performance for profit en- 
titling the music copyright owners to their usual 
fees, according to a decision just handed down in 
the English courts. 

The decision follows closely that obtained by the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers in the famous Jewell-LaSalle case. The 
United States Supreme Court held that a hotel 
in making copyrighted music available to its 
guests through a radio receiving set and loud- 
speakers installed in the hotel and under its con- 
trol and for the entertainment of its guests was 
using the music publicly and for profit. The hotel, 
accordingly, was infringing the rights of the copy- 
right owner unless it obtained a license to perform 
the music. It is expected that the English decision 
will be carried to the higher courts on appeal, as 
was done in the United States, so that the question 
may be settled definitely. 
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3 Pals 
News-Week whose publisher’s eye is cocked at 
the comet’s tail of Literary Digest’s large marginal 
circulation took an oblique crack at their equally 
worthy competitor, Time, in a circular just issued. 


This states: 
respectful.” 

Though we will always have flag wavers with 
us, just how many of today’s heroes will be re- 
membered tomorrow, historically speaking? ‘Re- 
spect” in a news digest can too easily be permitted 
to degenerate into adherence to false loyalties. 


“News-Week is sincere—thorough— 


Young Market 

The Protective Order of Police, 412 North Santa 
Anita Avenue, Burbank, Calif., are publishing the 
Police Broadcaster. They want to buy a few 
“short stories of approximately 1,000 words of 
police or true detective type. Payment, $5.00 and 
up if good.” Only police read this magazine so 
better be accurate with your “cops and burglars.” 
Enclose stamped self addressed envelope for re- 
turned manuscript—WaALTER F. Dixon, Editor. 


Quality 

Three of the one-man reviews that came over 
our desk this month were The Anvil, The Out- 
lander, and The Windsor Quarterly. 

The first is edited by an occasional Wrirer’s 
Dicest contributor, Jack Conroy whose own ma- 
terial frequently appears in The American Mer- 
cury. Mencken discovered Conroy through Con- 
roy’s first stories in other “one-man reviews.” 
These small quality publications pay little or noth- 
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SALES SPEAK | 


louder than promises. . . 


that’s why a thousand 1932 clients (begin- 
ners—exclusive of our established writers) 
not only stay with us but send their writing 
friends to us. Other reasons for this confi- 
dence: 

INTEGRITY: No “courses” or “collabora- 
tions” for sale . . . no “marketing” or other 

“additional” fees .. . no flattery . . . If you're 
hopeless, we say so. Our criticisms are as dis- 
illusioning as Woodford’s TRIAL AND 
ERROR. 

REVISIONS FREE: Never any charge on 
resubmission. 

REFUNDS: Initial fees refunded from our 
10% sales commission. 

NOMINAL FEES: On all stories, articles, 
and books, $1 for each 4,000 words up to 
60,000; over 60,000, $15 for any length. 
Poems, 5O0c each. These fees—all you ever 
pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and mar- 
keting service our international literary agency, 
in close touch with all markets, has always 
rendered. 

It is good business for you to work with a 
firm that does good business for others. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with @arlyle Gouse, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ing for material, but are a vibrant worthy force 
in American literature. They carry many fine 
pieces and all big editors watch them carefully. TO ENTRANTS IN 

The Anvil at Moberly, Mo., uses short stories Ww a 1) C 
and sketches with a proletarian background with riters igest ontest 
a militant affirmation. It is overstocked on verse. who purchase Woodford’s TRIAL AND 

The Outlander, a quarterly literary review, at ERROR from Carlyle House during the 
1305 Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon, month of June: — ‘ Om 
is edited by Albert Richard Wetjen. Stories, essays, bas it fr oo yoy Rogge: Bg ge 
and verse with genuine vitality, Interested in life WRITER’S DIGEST contest. Stories should be 
as it is. Well written, honest, simply handled real- submitted to us for this free service as soon as 
ism. contest results are decided, and scripts returned. 
‘ The Windsor Quarterly, Hartland Four Corners, INTERNATIONAL 

Yermont, uses essays on important trends in mod- 
ern American literature with occasional foreign PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
material if authentic. (Affiliated with Carlyle Bouse, Publishers) 

nena 307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Dying Titles 

The May issue of another writer’s magazine 
contained information on the revival of Fiction 5¢ A WORD 
House, mentioning the new editor as J. B. Kelly. FOR SHORT SHORT STORIES! For instance I just placed 
The information is of course inaccurate. After that rejected Practiatiy b Rg Ti had 
Mr. Kelly’s sad death last year the price wanted types. Let me sell yours, and LET ME HELP YOU WITH 


YOUR WRITER'S DIGEST PRIZE ENTRY! SPECIAL FEE 
THIS MONTH ONLY, ANY LENGTH STORY $1. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


by the executors of the Fiction House good will, 
for the titles to the discontinued magazines pre- 
vented purchase. 

Writer’s Dicest believes it to be almost criminal 
negligence to permit the nationally known titles of 
Fiction House to lapse into discard. Clayton, Dell, 
Street & Smith or Fawcett would doubtless be 
glad to make a modest offer for some of the 
titles. If another year goes by, so great is the 
change in the reading public, the titles will be 
forgotten and an incalculable amount of possible 
sales lost. Both able editors and good writers lose 
when titles lie idle. Put them back to work! 








114 Chester Drive Danville, Illinois 
SHORT STORIES 
SERIALS— BOOKS 


=== SOLD! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
65 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
































Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
























YOU have writing ability and 
you are shown just where and 
why your work is falling short 
of editorial standards, and if you 
are helped to whip your stories 
into the most effective form by 
vigorous constructive criticism, 
revision and replot suggestions in 
line with definite market require- 
ments... 


YOUR salable work is recom- 
mended by an editorially recog- 
nized agency which, through 
twelve years of personal contact 
with editors and publishers in 
supplying their specific needs, is 
in a position to place salable 
manuscripts without lost mo- 
tion... 

YOU received a monthly market 
letter furnishing accurate, up-to- 
the-minute information as_ to 
what magazines and publishers 
are buying which will keep you 
working for active markets. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


You TOO Can Be Selling 








This Writer Got Tired 
of Rejection Slips! 


Dorothy Lee’s first sale to 
a national weekly magazine 
was the immediate result of 
three months’ intensive sales 
coaching in the creation of 
fiction to meet the require- 
ments of several carefully po porny Lee 
selected markets. Quincy, Ils. 


In her letter of April 25th, Miss Lee 
writes: 

“This will acknowledge your check for 
‘Dangerous Game’, the first story I have 
ever sold. You can imagine just how pleased 
I am! Only through your invaluable and 
generous help, criticism and advice, and the 
facilities of your marketing service, do I feel 
that this has been accomplished. 

“Please accept my sincere thanks.” 














A few of my clients’ April magazine appearances .. 


Another new novel 
by one of my 
clients released 
in April. 





Why Don’t You 


Employ the same practical profes- 
sional guidance which has _ brought 
Miss Lee and many other writers suc- 
cess? Now is the time to take the first 
step that leads to commercial success 
in your writing. Why continue plod- 
ding in the dark, stumbling over the 
essential facts of successful technique 
and market requirements only now 
and then through the slow hit or miss 
method? You can’t afford to guess 
while writers who employ professional 
guidance sell their stories! 

Don't put it off! Right now, while 
you’re thinking of it, is the time to 
send in those manuscripts which you 
have been unable to sell and find out 
how to make them right for the mar- 
ket. Or, if you haven’t a story ready, 
send now for my circular. 


It pays to invest in the cooperation of an active, editorially recognized agency. Balance the wasted 
time, effort and postage of unguided production and haphazard marketing against the negligible 
reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript which I charge. 
(Special rates on books.) And remember that as soon as we reach a $1,000 quota of sales for a 
client, all charges, except the regular agency commission of 10% on American and 15% om foreign 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT 


sales, are dropped. 


45 WEST 45TH STREET 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 















































RicHarp K. Assortt, Editor 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 





A. M. Maruieu, Business Manager 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet BRADFIELD 


, | \HERE is a decidedly optimistic trend 
around the magazine marts. But the 
summer season has always haunted 

the publishing business, and is a persistent 

bugaboo. It means lower sales, less adver- 
tising, and, therefore, less buying of fiction 
and articles. 

Plenty of new 


¢ The success of Story has brought a whole 
forest of “little magazines” into bud. Some 
of them may reach the blossoming stage. 
For such of you as can forego ready money, 
and feed your souls on the ambrosia of lit- 
erary reputation, here are some of these new 

markets: (I have 





magazines are being 
formulated. But most 
of them are on ten- 
tatively restricted 
schedules until the 
editor knows that he 
has picked a winner. 
¢ The first Ameri- 
can number of Story 
sold out in a few 


IRECT first 


hand market letters 

straight from United States publish- 
ing centers are offered to you only by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. , 

Our representatives in various publish- est all right, but 
ing centers are able experienced writers 
who seek out the good from the chaff and 
report only on reliable markets. 

Miss Bradfield, head of our marketing 
bureau, is a long time experienced New Blast is one of 
York editor who has bought many 
hundreds of stories from WRITER’S 


nothing to say on 
the reliability of “the 
earth’s fragile chil- 
dren”—they’re hon- 


sometimes a little 
forgetful about 


scripts. ) 


these exciting sound- 


days, and manu- 
scripts have poured 
in by the thousands. 


DIGEST subscribers. Coming market 
letters (supplementing our monthly New 
York Letter) from Chicago, Washington, 
Baltimore, and St. Louis are in prepara- 


ing new publications. 
Its name suggests its 
would-be startling 





Little or no payment tion. 
is made for accepted 





nature, for it pro- 
poses to blast a way 








stories—which must 

be fresh and unusual in treatment and style. 
But the literary reputation is much en- 
hanced by acceptances here. We hope Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, the editors, will 
be able to keep to the high standards which 
guided them while publishing abroad. If 
you have something in quality especially 
good, the address is 20 East 57th Street. 
Remember : only short stories are used here. 
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to an audience for 
those writers of good fiction who can’t get 
into the popular magazines because their 
stuff is too extreme—too far to “the left.” 
Fred R. Miller is the editor. The address at 
present is announced as 55 Mount Hope 
Place, New York City. 
* Robert Whitcomb and Willard Maas are 
also starting another of these new “little” 
magazines; the address, 634 Hudson Ave- 
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nue, the name Hard Times. This will print 
stories reflecting “present world conditions.” 

The New Talent is to be a quarterly, 
edited by E. G. Arnold at 321 West 44th 
Street. This gives preference to writers 
whose work has never been published. Al- 
ways enclose return postage if you want 
your script back from any of the “little” 
magazines. 

You might try The New Act, which H. R. 
Hays is getting out at 230 East Houston 
Street. This is concerned with “literature 
and intelligence,” so he reports. 

And out of town, at Hartland Four Cor- 
ners, Vermont, The 





s; DIGEST 


© Chatterbox is a bit “less cerebral” in its 
appeal than the New Yorker, which it seems 
to be patterned after to some extent. Mr. 
Rosette wants “funnier stuff, a bit more 
suited to the hoipoloi, but not the slapstick 
attack of such publications as Ballyhoo. 
The custard pie stuff is out! Material must 
have a sophisticated air.” 
¢ Future issues will be more substantial in 
contents than the first few. There are to be 
about five short-shorts to each number, run- 
ning 700 to 1500 words. Articles may be as 
brief as 300 words. Requirements: humor- 
ous, well written, genuinely funny. May be 
whimsical, but must 





Windsor Quarterly 
aims to “present suc- 
cessful examples of 
all trends.” 

¢ Are you in poetic 
mood? Keep on your 
list of markets, then, 
the American Poetry 
Journal. Frances 





At the conclusion of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST $1,000 prize contest we will 
publish an extensive list of reliable mar- 
kets for short short stories of 1,000 words. 
Be sure to get this issue to market your 
returned contest story. 


be also humorous. 
Cartoons with gag- 


line are to be used 
also; or if you don’t 


draw, suitable ideas 
with good gag. 


These are paid for 
according to the 
amount of space 








Frost, who has sev- 

eral fine books of poetry to her credit and 
who contributes frequently to The New 
Yorker and other magazines, is editing this 
magazine of verse. Only original manu- 
scripts are to be used, I understand. The 
address is 147-45 Ash Avenue, Flushing, 
New York. Gilbert Maxwell is also on the 
staff. 

Another outlet for poets is Wings, the 
new quarterly of verse, edited by Stanton 
A. Coblentz at 1135 Anderson Avenue, 
New York. (Connection, if any, with Liter- 
ary Guild’s Wings unknown.—Ed.). 


ypu now to real business—the steak and 
onion markets! 

Have you a sense of humor? And can you 
sift it through typewriter keys so deftly that 
the feeling of scintillating spontaneity re- 
mains in the cold print? If you can, you 
are the exceptional writer that George A. 
Rosette is seeking as a contributor to his 
new magazine, Chatterbox. He believes that 
humorists are usually born, not made, and 
so are hard to find. As a result, he promises 
from two to five cents a word for anything 
he can use. And the price sounds good, 
even though it means on publication. 





used; if it is good 
enough for a whole page, you get propor- 
tionately more than if it merits but a half. 
While the staff is large, this weekly will use 
plenty of material from free-lance writers. 
The address is 565 Fifth Avenue. 

¢ The American Mayfair found itself in 
difficulties before the first issue got on the 
stands, as a result of a bank closing, and of 
editorial disagreement. Nellie Revell re- 
signed as editor, and her place has been 
taken by Mr. John H. Slade, who will carry 
on this swanky looking publication. Note 
that the cartoons are done by arrangement 
or by staff members, and that no poetry is 
used. Other material, however, is bought. 
This includes articles concerning sports, 
society, prominent personages, etc. The 
rates are good payable about ten days after 
publication. The address is 17 East 42nd 
Street. 

Although Macfadden bought both Love 
Mirror and Movie Mirror, he is bringing 
out only the screen magazine at present. The 
other title may be continued later, as it was 
doing well. 
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RUE STORY MAGAZINE is start- 

ing another one of its famous contests, 
to continue until the close of business on 
September 29th. Any length, over 2,500 
words, is acceptable. Tell your story com- 
pactly but don’t stint on the emotional scenes 
in order to keep down the wordage. This 
is one of the few markets that allows con- 
siderable leeway in lengths. Strive to make 
your story sound as if it were torn right up 
out of a suffering human heart. And don’t 
forget that board of ministers which passes 
on everything before final acceptance! If 
your story includes a character who is a 
minister of any creed or church, better make 
him a noble creature, uplifting in his in- 
fluence—never the villian. 


Direct submission of manuscripts is 
usually best here, as it holds up the impres- 
sion of being a really true tale. One of the 
few markets on which I do not prefer an 
agent. The address is 1926 Broadway. 





The prizes are generous: five of one thou- 
sand dollars each and ten of five hundred 
dollars each. And only one prize can be 
awarded to a writer; no more duplication 
as has occurred at various times in the past. 
So the confession hound has fifteen chances 
here at big money, besides the usual two- 
cent-a-word market of the Macfadden string 
of true story magazines. 

* Babies, Just Babies, which was started in 
October, has now been discontinued, Mac- 
fadden announces. Back of that may be 
the unspoken objections of editors (who 
let Macfadden get there first) to this par- 
ticular sort of tie-up for the President’s 
wife. Mrs. Roosevelt, by the way is a darn 
good editor and really knows magazine 
work. 

* Smarter looking covers have improved 
the appeal of Modern Youth, edited by Miss 
Viola Ilma at 155 East 44th Street. 

* Fortune, that dollar a copy plutocrat 
among magazines, is glad to consider articles 
from contributors outside its staff. You 
will find the most satisfactory method of ap- 
proach is to first write to the editor, Ralph 
McA. Ingersoll, giving him an outline of 
your topic as you would like to present it 
and reporting what illustrations you have 
available, First class pictures are essential, 
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as this magazine uses a great many photo- 
graphs for every article. Reports are made 
promptly, I am told, and payment is on ac- 
ceptance at very good rates arranged with 
the writer according to the importance of the 


subject. Lengths vary from 3,000 to 6,000 
words. Address this magazine at 135 East 


42nd Street. 

¢ Complete Underworld Novelettes is a 
quarterly publication, got out by the same 
Thomas Wood who edits Underworld, the 
monthly. This quarterly allows of more 
cosmopolitan backgrounds—any part of the 
world may supply the locale. This maga- 
zine, however, will not be in the market 
again until summer. The rates are low, as 
is also the case with the monthly. The lat- 
ter prefers the American scene, using prac- 
tically no foreign. Lengths range from 
3,500 to 15,000 words. The address is 
Room 622, 551 Fifth Avenue. 

* Now that All Detective and All Western 
have gone to a larger ten-cent size, there 
are two good markets for some fast-moving 
action stories. Both use shorts around 5,000 
words and novelettes up to 15,000 words. 
Reports and pay are very prompt at Dell, 
100 Fifth Avenue. Carson Mowre edits 
these pulps. 


War Birds seems to be having the most 
difficulty in getting good war-air material 
with strong, appealing heroes and breath- 
taking action. No first-person stuff is used. 
Good rates on acceptance. Carson Mowre 
is editor of this pulp also. 

Young’s Magazine and Breezy Stories 
have packed themselves up and moved down 
to 55 West 3rd Street. (They used to be 
up at 1071 Sixth Avenue). These two use 
a lot of nice, entertaining little sex stories, 
2,000 to 6,000 words in length, and a few 
novelettes. Many a writer has started to 
fame via these two paths, and not sneezed 
at the cent a word rates. 
¢ Top-Notch Magazine, which has been 
lying sort of fallow for a while, is on the 
stands and following the lead of Doc Sav- 
age Magazine and Nick Carter Magazine 
in giving the reader his money’s worth: a 
complete novel opens the book, followed by 
two novelettes, and shorts and short-shorts 
to fill. Man adventure stuff in any of the 
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romantic corners of the earth. (79 Seventh 
Avenue). 

¢ Rather racy humorous short bits of va- 
rious sorts may find a market with Hot Dog. 
This has recently been revived by Dave 
Gordon and is published at 100 Park Place. 
Rates are low, and, we might add, some- 
what slow. 

The Family Circle has either curled up 
and died, or this may be a summer hiberna- 
tion only. Anyway, there’s no market for 
fiction there for the next few months. 
Harry Evans was (?) editing it at 101 
Park Avenue. 

Technocracy as a theme of popular social 
discourse died a speedy, and well-deserved, 
death. So did the Technocracy Review, 100 
Park Place. 


HE Clayton group of the pulp pub- 

lishing companies has had its share of 
woe. ‘Their string is down to just four— 
that many were going, anyway, when these 
notes were compounded: Ace-High, Bunk, 
Five Novels Monthly, and Ranch Romances. 
The company owes some writers back pay- 
ments, secured by notes. 
¢ In case you don’t classify magazines by 
publishers and can’t figure out the obituary 
list for yourself, the following are Clayton 
titles which have ceased publication: Clues, 
Cowboy Stories, Astounding Stories, Range- 
land Love Story Magazine, Western Love 
Stories, Strange Tales, Love Classics (pre- 
viously titled My Love Story Magazine), 
Complete Novels, Rapid-Fire Western and 
Rapid-Fire Detective. Mr. Clayton, I un- 
derstand, has been ill. 

Let a breath of newsstand sales increase 
place a mist on the pulps and you'll see 
Clayton’s title list swell like a balloon. 
© The Literary Digest, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
will have a new editor on July 1st. Arthur 
S. Draper, assistant editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, will succeed Dr. William 
S. Woods as editor-in-chief of the magazine. 
No change in the editorial policy of the 
Digest is announced. 

The Shade Publishing Company, 1008 
West York Street, Philadelphia, Pa., tells 
me that they are “at the present time very 
well stocked with material for their three 
magazines, Paris Nights, Gayety, and Zitp- 
py.” Mr. Shade adds: “We wish to extend 
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our appreciation to the contributors for their 
patience during the past few months. We 
will let you hear from us when we are again 
in the market.” 

¢ Plain Talk, which is published in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 1003 K Street, N. W., is 
reported to me as giving fountain pen desk 
sets to its contributors. That would indi- 
cate rates had risen. Last time I communi- 
cated with the editor, he informed me that 
“so much is contributed gratis that we do 
not pay for articles!” Morris A. Bealle is 
the editor. But Plain Talk is a sleeping 
tiger. Any day an editorial twist may shoot 
it to public favor. 

¢ Liveright, Inc., the book publisher, 31 
West 47th Street, has gone to receivership. 
So has the publishing firm of Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 12 East 41st Street. 
That leaves Ray Long unaffiliated and in 
the South Seas. (I hope he goes back as 
editor of some big slick paper book where 
he can do all most good.) Mr. Smith is 
anxious to have it known that this will not 
affect the publishing of the American Spec- 
tator, which he owns and edits from the 
same address. 

His son, Edison Smith, is also taking to 
the publishing business. He is preparing 
the first issue of a new bi-monthly, The 
Greenwich Villagers, which will give “an 
outlet for all the talents of the Village.” 
The address, for such of you as are Green- 
wich Villagers, is 15 East 9th Street. 
¢ Mr. Smith’s magazine is not to be con- 
fused with the new weekly newspaper, The 
Villager, which has appeared recently here 
in the Greenwich Village section of New 
York. The newspaper is really news in a 
12-page tabloid, published by W. G. Bryan 
and associates at 475 Fifth Avenue, and 
edited by Randolph Blinn. 

The American Home, 244 Madison Ave., 
pays for material on publication at the rate 
of two cents a word. Articles should be of 
a practical nature and may include subjects 
relating to the interior or exterior of the 
home: decoration, gardening, building. Keep 
under 1500 words. The editor is Mrs. Jean 
Austin. This magazine was formerly pub- 
lished by Double-day-Doran. 
¢ Camille Davied is now editor of Arts and 
Decoration, 578 Madison Avenue. She 
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takes the place of Mary Fanton Roberts. 
This magazine, while also concerned with 
home decoration, building, and gardens, ap- 
peals to a more sophisticated, wealthier class 
of people—those who think nothing of pay- 
ing fifty cents for a mere magazine. Ar- 
ticles are rather short, well illustrated, and 
paid for on acceptance at rates varying from 
one to two cents a word. 


HE Haire Publications have cut their 

rates down to three-quarters of a cent 
on all their publications, and payment is not 
made until the middle of the month follow- 
ing the appearance of the article. These 
magazines include Linens and Domestics, 
Crockery and Glass Journal, Corset and Un- 
derwear Review, and House Furnishing 
Review. The address is 1170 Broadway. 

Good illustrations will bring you slightly 
higher rates for brief merchandising articles 
submitted to Drug Topics: $1.50 instead of 
$1 rated by items without pictures. A hun- 
dred words is the best length, so boil ’em 
down plenty. Trade papers have to say a 
lot in a little space these days. Address 
330 West 42nd St. 

Projection Engineering, which has been 
published by Bryan Davis Publishing Com- 
pany at 19 East 47th Street, has been 
merged with International Projectionist. 
The latter title will be retained, as well as 
the editor and address of the latter: James 
J. Finn, 1 West 47th Street. 

Business Journals, Inc., 192 Lexington 
Avenue, announces a new publication to be 
called Building Modernization. This will 
be edited by Charles G. Peker, who was 
previously editor of Building Age. 

Savings Bank Journal has a new address: 
274 Madison Avenue. (It was formerly 
located at 21 East 40th Street.) J. C. 
Young is the editor. The magazine uses 
short articles of about 1,500 to 2,000 words 
regarding the operation, promotion and ad- 
vertising of savings banks. One cent a 
word is paid on publication. 

Another merger in the trade paper field 
is that of Music Trade Review with Radio 
Merchant, both of 420 Lexington Avenue. 
Payment here is on publication, at rather 
low rates. 

National Laundry Journal, 461 Eighth 
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Avenue, is not in the market for any manu- 
scripts at present. George M. Sangster is 
the managing editor. 

The Architect has moved its offices from 
485 Madison Avenue to 100 East 45th 
Street. Rates are about $8 a column on 
publication. 

Another publication suspended is Mate- 
rials Handling and Distribution, of 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue. So, too, is Packaging Rec- 
ord of 1465 Broadway, Bags of 150 La- 
fayette Street, and The Circus Scrap Book 
of 41 Woodlawn Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

The latter death is a pity as its editor was 
a real circus man, and his book the only 
thing of its kind—before or after. 





Modern Living, 131 West 30th Street, New York 
City. John J. Casey, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2 a year. “We want articles on every as- 
pect of physical and mental health achieved or to 
be achieved by natural methods—sunshine, fresh 
air, balanced diet, exercise and simple mental ther- 
apy. First person stories of conquering disease and 
regaining health without the use of medicine, 
drugs, or knife surgery. Interviews with famous 
people who have natural health stories to tell; with 
eminent doctors, scientists and psychologists who 
have made or are making contributions to man’s 
physical well being and human happiness more or 
less in accordance with our ideas—observance of 
nature’s laws and simplicity of living. Outdoor 
and indoor recreational and exercise articles on 
hobbies that have the health slant. Articles on 
modern nutritional science, mental healing, child 
welfare and child guidance, social health work, etc. 
Length of articles varies from 800 to 2,500 words. 
3est length from 1,000 to 2,000 words. We use 
photographs with first-person stories. We do not 
use poetry. We report within three weeks, and pay 
from ¥%c to 2c per word on acceptance.” 


Late $ 
Writers have complained about late 
checks from Blah, humor magazine of the 
general Ballyhoo type. Fred Bell, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Modern Life Publishing Co., 
Metropolitan Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., publishers of Blah, writes: 


It has been very strenuous trying to collect ac- 
counts since the recent Bank Holiday. We know 
our contributors are anxious about their pay. To 
this end our entire organization has been sacri- 
ficing their own interests. Be assured of sincere 
efforts to satisfy every writer with whom we do 
business. 

Naturally none of us want to be done out 


of our work, but in the long run writers who 
work with a publisher get further than the 
pay-me-or-I’ll-tell-my-Congressman type of 
writers. 























Sell Western Stories ! 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


HO reads Western stories? 

And why? 

More people read Westerns in 
the pulp field than any other class of reader, 
for the Western story, since its beginning, 
has been the one perennially popular medium, 
not even excluding love fiction. There are 
more Western pulps and more Western 
stories published by 


to 400 miles—was listed as being a reader 
of Westerns exclusively—he asked for 
nothing else. The somewhat unusual angle 
is: he bought and read Westerns—book- 
lengths and magazines—for much the 
same reason that the clerk buys them—as 
a means of escape. Escape from life as the 
cowboy, generally speaking, lives it, is a 

more or less mo- 








the pulps than any 
other one kind of 


amine the type of 
reader generally at- 
tracted by the West- 
ern. 

Specifically, I bé 
lieve, the following 
type of people ac- 
count for 90% of 
the Western story 
audience ; the remain- 
ing 10% being wide- 
ly scattered. 


zines. 





Hamilton Craigie has written and 
story. Let us ex- sold enough Western short stories, 
serials and novels to fill a man sized 
news-stand. Previously he spent over 
a decade editing various fiction maga- 


In this valuable article Craigie tells 
the best and most reliable formulas for 
the pulp paper Western story. There 
are many specific examples to make 
concrete the point the author is making. 

WRITER’S DIGEST has never pub- 
lished a more practical helpful article 
on writing and selling Western stories. have left. 


notonous round. 
But the real reason 
why all of the above 
four classes of read- 
ers prefer Westerns, 
and other classes as 
well, is because, of 
all the varied themes 
employed in fiction, 
that of the West re- 
mains essentially the 
most glamorous fic- 
tion topic that we 
I grant 
you that there is 








\/The cowboy. 
\/Young men, not overly educated, from 


16 to 20. 

V/The clerk. 

\/The outdoor man generally, also not 
overly educated, with occasional rare ex- 


ceptions. 


Women read Westerns, too, but we are 
referring here mainly to the “man” story, 
with the romance, if any, subordinate to 
the action. In a lesser degree the Western 
Romance has always been popular, being 
in some demand right now. 


It may come as a surprise to some 
writers that I have listed the cowboy first. 
In a librarian’s report from Texas of a few 
months ago the cowboy—coming in to buy 
his mental pabulum from any distance up 


glamor in pioneering 
with regard to industry or the adventurer 
with his theodolite. But the Old West is 
not so very old; it is inextricably blended 
with American tradition; the present-day 
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cowboy, on the surface at least, can and 
will oblige by occasional excursions a la 
Billy the Kid. 

The reason, then, why plup readers read 
Westerns to a greater degree than most 
other types of fiction is because, not merely 
do they become the heroes or the heroines 
of the story they are reading (which is 
true of any compelling story), but because 
of this glamor referred to—this romance, 
and by romance I do not necessarily mean 
—Love. 

Glamor, romance, derring-do, in the nth 
degree are peculiarly the attributes of 
Western stories par excellence—‘‘Thar’s 
pay-dirt in them-thar cantles,” gents! 

Let me give you a list of current per- 
sonally known reliable markets for 
Westerns : 

Magazines 

Western Romances, Dell Publishing Co., 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Ma- 
terial as name of magazine implies. Novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. Shorts, 5,000. 

Short Stories, Garden City, L. I. No 
book-lengths. Novelettes and shorts, su- 
bordinate woman interest. Novelettes, 
10,000 to 35,000 words. Shorts, 2,000 to 
7,000. No sex whatever. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
“Serials” from 20,000 to 60,000 words, but 
best bet apparently shorts (1,000 to 7,000) 
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and novelettes (10,000 to 20,000). Rate, 
1, 14%c and up. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Westerns in the style of Harold 
Titus. Difficult market. Lengths: Long 
shorts, 10,000 words, and novelettes, about 
40,000. Rate unknown. 

Collier's, 250 Park Avenue. Difficult 
market. Occasional short Western, about 
3,000 words. Good rate. 

Ranch Romances, 155 E. 44th Street, 
New York City. Western love only. Serials, 
60,000 to 70,000 words. Rate reduced— 
about a cent. 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. No strong woman 
interest wanted. Serials, 40,000 words. 
Shorts, up to 6,000. Rate variable, but 
about a cent a word. 

West, Garden City, N. Y. Romance in 
moderation. Do not glorify villain. Novels, 
20,000 to 25,000 words. Shorts, 2,000 to 
6,000. Some verse bought. Good rates. 

Western Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Serials listed at 36,000 to 
80,000 words, but inquiry reveals not 
wanted at present. Shorts best bet, up to 
5,000. Reliable market, though low rates, 
about a cent, with chance of having rate 
raised. 

There are some other markets, but the 
above are undoubtedly reliable. In every 
case full information difficult to acquire. 














Book Publishers 

Edward J. Clode, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The first Western published by 
Mr. Clode was a book by the writer of this 
article. Lengths: preferably about 65,000 
words. Woman interest, but subordinate. 
Action. Rate according to agreement, but 
fair. 

The John Day Co., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Interested at the moment 
in usual Western book-lengths. Material 
must be well written. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Publishers of Max Brand 
among others. Material must be authentic. 
Were in market up to a month ago. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York City. Action Westerns; other 
data not now available. 

Wiliam Morrow Co., Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Publishers of 
FE. B. Mann. Will give sympathetic read- 
ing, but particular, though. 

Penn Publishing Co., 825 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Requested book-length 
from present writer a short time ago. Ap- 
parently looking for a Western writer. Ma- 
terial must be absolutely clean. 


HE list could be made considerably 

more full, but all of the above in- 
formation has been obtained, by the writer, 
at first hand. Book-lengths usually average 
70,000 words. The rate and terms of pay- 
ment are usually small: either $200 or $250 
flat, or the same, with any royalties or 
rights being arranged by agreement. 


N WRITING the Western Story con- 

sideration must be given to the basic 
plot. I append three bedrock plots of the 
Western “man” story, susceptible of in- 
finite variations, of course: 

1—The lone cowboy fighting against 
odds. 

2—The “Ranger” or detective hero clean- 
ing up gang. 

3—The “Bad Man” who turns out to 
be a—or the—hero. 





4—The ne’er-do-well who comes West 
and makes good. 


The above may seem ridiculously simple, 
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but from the germ contained in them let 
us elaborate No. 1. 

A specific example of the elaboration of 
this bed-rock notion is found in Wister’s 
“The Virginian.” A man of mystery, “Jeff” 
(which is his sole name) appears as the 
hero who circumvents the machinations of 
one “Trampas,” who, together with the 
Virginian, Jeff, is employed on the same 
ranch. The whole point of the story centers 
around the Virginian’s battle with Trampas 
to keep his employer’s cowboys on the job, 
Trampas endeavoring to persuade them to- 
ward rustling, and the hero, by psychology 
as much as by action, confounding the vil- 
lain at every turn. 

No. 2—An excellent example of this par- 
ticular motif—the Ranger or detective-hero 
cleaning up gang—is Frank Spearman’s 
“Whispering Smith.’ Smith, a Western 
railroad detective, overcomes a gang of 
crooks endeavoring to prevent the operation 
of a railroad. As in “The Virginian,” the 
hero is something of a mystery, the author 
utilizing the common device of making his 
hero apparently as mild as milk, but actual- 
ly a dangerous antagonist in a fight. Con- 
siderably more action than in “The Vir- 
ginian,” with, as in the former, a definite 
thread of romance, of course. 

No. 3—Zane Gray’s “Forlorn River” ex- 
hibits a gunman, known only as “Nevada,” 
who, in this story, and in its sequel, 
“Nevada,” foils the activities of rustlers 
whose leader is the foreman of his best 
friend. The identity of “Nevada” remains 
a secret even to his friend, being disclosed 
only in the sequel, “Nevada,” the two being 
really only one book. 

A variation of the above may be found 
in Charles Alden Seltzer’s classic, “The 
Two-Gun Man,’ in which the hero, an 
actual gunman employed as a line-rider on a 
ranch, foregoes the error of his ways by 
reason of the influence of the heroine (bor- 
rowing, in turn, a little of the No. 4—ne’er- 
do-well—makes-good-plot). In “The Herit- 
age of the Dessert’ Zane Gray employs a 
combination of all of the above, with the 
hero being detective, lone cowboy, and 
quasi-reformed gunman, all in one, but— 
as in nearly all Westerns, cleaning up the 
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CURLM — SomEHOW, I 
WISH YOU HADNT TOLD 
ME THAT FELLOW 15 
ONE OF THE BEST CowRoYs 
IN THIS WHOLE CoonTRy —~ 
HE-OH ~ WELL, HE SORT 
OF SPONS THE Romance 
OF IT- TH-TH~ OWL Guess 
IM SIUH_BoT, You 









WELL,HE AINT NO 
CAVALIER, 1S HE? 
BoT HE'S TH' REAL 
TROTH , THET FEenrer! 
HE AINT NO FICTION. 
HE WOLLON' GO OVER 
IN, A BOO, ER “TH' 
MONIES , L GUESS, 
WovoLlD HE ? 
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Williams, NEA cartoonist, offers pictorial proof that cowboys read western storics as “escape 


literature’. 
spangled pants. 


evil-doers practically single-handed, which 
emphasizes the struggle against odds. 

To take one of the first four basic plot- 
germs, we can weave therefrom one of our 
own: the lone cowboy, appearing in a West- 
ern cow-town, sees a Post Office reward 
poster—of himself! He is not really a 
cowboy, but, as in Plot No. 2, a detective, 
who had his picture put there to deceive 
the gang he has come there to clean out. 
As in Plot No. 3, he appears to be a “bad” 
man, but appearances deceive. And, as in 
Plot No. 4, he has been more or less of a 
failure where he comes from, being in 
actuality—no rich man’s prodigal— but a 


The real cowboys, thinks Williams, are no gorgeous heroes in wide hats and 


failure in everything else who has at length 
got him a job with the Department of Jus- 
tice, and cleans up. 


URNING back again to Plot Germ No. 

1, as exemplified by “The Virginian,” 
here is an entirely different story woven 
from the same plot: Cowboy hero has 
trouble with other cowboy of same outfit, 
because other cowboy hints he has some- 
thing on hero, as to his past. Heroine 
spurns hero because of what villian dis- 
closes, or, rather, hints, and hero, who is 
temporary foreman, has difficulty in mak- 
ing cowhands take orders because he allows 
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villain to face him down before girl. Truth 
was: he had taken blame for misdemanor 
of friend in old life, and that was why he 
never disclosed his last name (as in Vir- 
ginian). Beneficiary turns up, clears hero, 
who could not get up to resent villain in 
girl’s presence because he was wounded, 
although this was unknown. 


A direct variation of Basic Plot No. 2, 
exemplified by “Whispering Smith.” Rail- 
road detective, finding that railroad he 
works for is hiring gunmen and is other- 
wise crooked, takes part of cattlemen 
against it, and in so doing has to contend 
with imported killers in railroad’s pay. Pre- 
vents train—carrying gunmen—from being 
wrecked by irate cattlemen, incurs the lat- 
ter’s ire, but wins out when real owners of 
railroad oust previous crooked owners, who 
had got in on a crooked deal. 

No. 3, the “bad man” motif, as elab- 
orated in Zane Gray’s “Forlorn River,” and 
“Nevada,” may be twisted into an entirely 
different story by having—instead of a no- 
torious gunman posing as an honest cow- 
hand (and yet doing it for a good purpose) 
—an honest cattleman who poses as a gun- 
man, or, rather a bandit, to impress an 
Eastern girl, with quasi-humorous §side- 
lights, ending in the boastful ranchman 
making good. (Say, there’s a real slick 
paper plot for you if you can write well!) 


VERY necessary bit of equipment in 

the writing of marketable Westerns, 
of whatever class, is an understanding of 
the Western Hero; the Western Villain; 
the Western Heroine. 


The Western Hero, in virtually every 
story ever written of the West, must be 
all white, or nearly so—never gray, or 
black. His type is the reckless, devil-may- 
care, gun-slinging hombre, with a heart of 
gold (and you can get some of the latter, 
too, if you can depict him), a tenderness 
for women and children, and especially 
horses, but, often, with a bad habit or two, 
which is the prerogative of a he-man. He 
must be able to take his liquor and let it 
alone, usually shepherding some weaker 
vessel (an important point) who serves 
usually as the hero’s foil. 
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In such cases you employ a secondary 
hero, who serves in this capacity, giving the 
hero numerous opportunities to get him out 
of trouble, and serving, -but in this case 
sparingly, the hero, in turn. But never 
should the Western hero have anybody else 
fight his battles; these are his own affair. A 
very good story came in to me, as editor, 
one time, which had to be rejected for just 
one thing: the hero, a Westerner, of course, 


employed a prize fighter to fight a battle 
for him, which of course damned _ that 


story out of hand. But in this connection, 
a thing often overlooked by the writer of 
Westerns is in having his hero fight ex- 
clusively with his guns. Give him an oc- 
casional knock-down-and-drag-out battle— 
with his fists. 

The Western Heroine complements the 
hero in every respect. Even if she has 
but a subordinate part, the emphasis should 
be sufficiently heavy to make her stand out: 
calm, poised, able to handle a gun, but 
feminine to the last word. 

But the Villain presents a somewhat 
more complex idea. The Western Villain 
must be, of course, dyed-in-the-wool. At 
first sight, anyway. “P’izen-mean,” and 
devoid of the least suspicion of the milk of 
human kindness, the kind of hombre that 
would shoot a man for the pleasure of see- 
ing him kick, if he had a kick left in him— 
and yet—at times he may have some re- 
deeming qualities, but only in a story of a 
trifle higher caliber than the downright ac- 
tion story. 

The moment that he is saved from death, 
say, by the hero, he ceases to be a villain, 
by reason of his better nature coming to 
the fore. I do not recall any violations of 
this except in a story by William McLeod 
Raine, in which the principal villain is so 
hard-boiled that, when the hero saves him, 
he froths at the mouth. With all respect 
to Mr. Raine, I should say that the reader 
just does not believe that any villain would 
react in that precise way. I don’t believe 
that he would. Coals of fire, for example, 
can turn any common-or-garden villain into 
a subsidiary hero, as we ought to know. 

There is also the whimsical villain, but he 
is really only a half villain, as in a story— 
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I think by Rhodes—in the Saturday Eve- 





ning Post. In this story—a bit unusual— 
the villain was the hero, being an actual 
train robber who in his time off discovered 
and thwarted the machinations of certain 
crooks, to return to his train robbing, or 
bank robbing, as the case might have been. 
Further, the attire of the villain is always 
up to snuff, by comparison with the hero, 
who looks, by comparison, like a tramp. 

And practice makes one more or less cer- 
tain: the villain, in a Western, must not be 
a coward. He is a bad man, but brave; 
otherwise the hero’s achievement in over- 
coming him would be lukewarm. Excep- 
tions to this may be: a principal villain who 
directs the activities of gunmen, perhaps. 
[ have used this myself. By and large, then, 
the Western villain can be: a rustler; a 
bandit ; a venal sheriff; a crooked judge or 
politician; a cattle “baron”; a sheep man 
(although sometimes, but rarely, the sheep 
man may be the hero); and, extremely 
rarely, a woman, even in a “man” story, 
but this is cited merely in passing; it should 
be taboo. 


OTHING is so necessary as a good 
beginning. Your basic plot will 
shrivel up and die without good mechanics 
in the way of catching the reader by his 
mental coat sleeve, and holding him there 
long enough so that he will read on. 
Specific examples of excellent beginnings 
(and I am not alone in this opinion) may 
be cited below. 
1—“The Virginia,’ by Wister: 
“Some notable sight was drawing the passengers, 


both men and women, to the window; and therefore 
I rose and crossed the car to see what it was. I 








saw near the track an enclosure, and round it 
some laughing men, and inside it some whirling 
dust, and amid the dust some horses, plunging, 
huddling, and dodging. They were cow ponies in a 
corral, and one of them would not be caught, no 
matter who threw the rope. We had plenty of 
time to watch this sport, for our train had stopped 
that the engine might take water at the tank be- 
fore it pulled us up beside the station platform of 
Medicine Bow. We were also six hours late, and 
starving for entertainment. The pony in the corral 
was wise, and rapid of limb. Have you seen a 
skilful boxer watch his antagonist with a quiet, in- 
cessant eye? Such an eye as this did the pony 
keep upon whatever man took the rope. The man 
might pretend to look at the weather, which was 
fine; or he might affect earnest conversation with 
a bystander; it was bootless. The pony saw through 
it. No feint hoodwinked him. This animal was 
thoroughly a man of the world. His undistracted 
eye stayed fixed upon the dissembling foe, and the 
gravity of his horse-expression made the matter 
one of high comedy. Then the rope would sail out 
at him, but he was already elsewhere; and if 
horses laugh, gayety must have abounded in that 
corral . 


It is true that by comparison with the 
average “action” Western of today, the ex- 
cerpt quoted at some length above may seem 
a trifle leisurely, to be sure. But, unless 
you demand instant death and destruction, 
I think it should hold your interest suffi- 
ciently for you to read on. It is true: the 
hero has not even been introduced, but I 
think you feel that presently he will be; 
the introduction is rich in promise, and it 
is beautifully done. But, as an example of 
“action” introductions, let us try this: 
2—“Short of Murder,” by Hubert Roussel : 


“Salty Waters leaped from his chair and dropped 
his cards as the door of Sheriff Turner’s office 
crashed violently open under the impact of a boot. 
Before the flying door banged against the wall 
Salty had his six-shooter half out of its holster.” 


3—“South of the Law Line,’ by Walt 
Coburn: 


“The Mexican bartender was nervous. The smile 
on the thick lips beneath his neatly pointed mous- 
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tache was fixed and mirthless and his fat hand 
shook as he set out bottles of tequila and mescal 
for the half-dozen heavily armed and villainous- 
looking Mexicans that lined the bar.” 

Numbers 2 and 3 are fairly representa- 
tive of the “action” beginning, leaving the 
reader in little doubt as to what is to come 
in the way of knock-down-and-drag-out. 
They are not cited as examples of style, as 
they are not stylistic, but to serve as sharp 
contrasts for beginning No. 1. The follow- 
ing is midway between Nos. 1, 2 and 3: 
4—“Vrairie Flowers,’ by Jas. B. Hendryx: 

“The Texan drew up in the center of a tiny glade 
that formed an opening in the bull-pine woods. 
Haze purpled the distant mountains of cow-land, 
and the cowpuncher’s gaze strayed slowly from the 
serried peaks of the Bar Paws to rest upon the 
broad expanse of the barren, mica-studded bad 
lands with their dazzling white alkali beds, and 
their brilliant red and black mosaic of lava rock 
that trembled and danced and shimmered in the 
crinkly waves of heat.” 
5—“Black Buttes,’ by Clarence E. Mul- 

ford: 

“The T-Bar trail-boss swore steadily, monoton- 
ously, his rain-drenched face ghastly in the inces- 
sant play of the lightning. The disagreeable odor 
of the cook’s drowned fire stung his nostrils; the 
wrecked wagon, its contents scattered over the 
trampled, muddy ground, deepened the frown on 
his face. He was afoot with these few remaining 
men of the trail outfit; God only knows where the 
others were or what had happened to them.” 

The two above are about on a par as to 
this particular kind of opening, and both 
printed in “action” magazines. They are to 
some extent provocative, the second more 
so than the first. As an example of “slick- 
paper” Westerns, the following are typical: 
6—“Bronc Fighter's Girl,’ by Alan Le 

May: 

“Polly Collins sat on a corral fence in Las 
Cruces, looking at the rodeo stock; and many a 
young bronc rider found it hard not to stare at 
her discreditably. Her soft silver-dust hair, setting 
off her deep olive tan, and her dark, restless eyes 
always made the riders highly aware of her, when- 
ever she had been among them. But just now she 
was happy—not blithely, but tremulously and un- 
certainly; and the new, gentle, entirely wistful 
radiance this gave her transformed her into some- 
thing very lovely, so that they thought they must 
have forgotten what a honey she was, in the 
year that she had been away.” 
7—“One More River,’ by Ernest Haycox: 

“Jim Irons finished the long day’s journey under- 
neath a_crystal-flecked sky, through silvered 


shadows. He passed the ruby disk of a camp fire 
on either side, where two trail herds lay bedded 
for the night, and came against the black outline 
of Lang’s Crossing store. The rumble of the river 
was in his ears when he turned to the porch 
of that famous sod structure, the rumble of a 
risen current and an impassable ford.” 
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An examination of thirty-four different 
slick paper beginnings disclosed nothing 
more exciting than the two examples just 
above. In an endeavor to cite examples 
that would be comprehensive, I have in- 
cluded them, and particularly because No 
6 begins with the romantic element: the 
girl. 

But returning to the pulps for a moment, 
the two beginnings quoted next are, I 
think, sufficiently diverse as excellent ex- 
amples of action as smooth as the paper 
they were printed on was the reverse: 
8—“Dry Gulched,” by Fredric H. Young: 

“When old Bill Cummings found the body of 
Ike Parks, his partner of the Lazy B spread, 
sprawled in a small clearing in the thickets of the 
Black Basin brakes, it terminated a_ three-day 
search for the missing man. Bill’s untiring quest 
had carried him from the bottoms of the crooked- 
est gorges to the utmost peaks of the Beargrass 
range, and ultimately out to the treacherous brakes. 

His voice had dwindled to a dry croak from 
shouting Ike’s name up and down the hazardous 
slopes of the range, only to have it flung back 
in mocking echoes by the huge slabs of red-and- 
gray rock that punctured the surface of the 
mountain. And now he had found Ike, sprawled 
with his face in the dust, a huge, dark-red splotch 
marking the center of his broad back.” 
9—“Gunman’s Gold,’ by William Owen 

Clark: 

“The big man with the cow-puncher’s hat grinned 
as he stepped through the doorway of the “Miner’s 
Delight.” In the northern mining-camp he might 
have seemed a trifle out of place, with the spurs 
jingling from his boot-heels, but he occasioned 
little more comment than if he had been wearing 
a silk tile, for example, or the coat of a Chinese 
mandarin. 

The cowboy would not have evoked the sligthest 
notice—at an other time. But as he came in, 
three men who stood together in talk nodded to- 
gether, and a question was asked and answered, 
without words. One of the three, a short, blocky 
man, with a villainous, pock-marked countenance, 
and wearing two heavy guns, scowled, making as if 
to intercept the cowboy, but stepping ‘back again as 
if thinking better of it or as if prevented by his 
companions, who seemed to be reproving him as 
the three turned backward to the bar. 

It was a place of peril for the man in the steeple- 
crowned white Stetson, if he had but known it— 
and perhaps he did.” 

In these two final examples, which are 
perhaps better than average for the pulps, 
suspense is the feature rather than action, 
as such. Just as in the two earlier examples 
(Nos. 2 and 3) the emphasis is on action, 
or upon the imminence of action, without 
frills. There is sufficient variety in these 
various openings to indicate the wide range 
of choice. If you are aiming your story 
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at the pulps, for example, the quotations 
given are, I think, sufficiently typical to 
serve as models, and the same for the “slick 
paper” vignettes. But any and all are based 
on those basic plots—situations, rather—to 
be spun out or elaborated or woven as in- 
genuity moves you, but the main point is 
this: 

Start from scratch, let us say, with as 
simple a situation as Plot No. 1, and you 
will find, if you have any imagination at 
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all, that you may have to race, after a 
little, to keep up. Rustlers can be changed 
to bandits, or interchanged; a fork in the 
trail will give you two opportunities, where 
but one existed before; your lone cowboy 
may, after all, be anything—under his hat. 
There may indeed be pay-dirt somewhere 
for you, if it is only a grain—gold in “them- 
thar cantles’—a vein that may turn into a 
lode, a bonanza, even—not down to bed- 
rock, but from the bedrock up. 


This Modern Realism 


The Truth About the “Queer” Literary Story of Today and What We 
Ambitious Writers Should Do About It. 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


stories, if you want to be published in 
magazines you like to have lying on 
your living-room table when your friends 
call, you must learn something about the 


[’ you’re determined to write good 


-arts of court reporting, of photography, 


and of writing one-act plays! The literary 
story today tells stark facts—and how! The 
conversation in your stories should read as 
if it were taken from a dictaphone secreted 
preferably in a bedroom and should describe 
as a camera describes, without comment, 
and should move objectively, as if on a 
stage. A great deal of this quality fiction 
indeed might easily be mounted as a play. 

In my article in the Writer’s DIGEsT 
for February, 1933. I discussed the subject 
matter of the literary story of today. Here 
I shall talk about its technique, its “how,” 
its innovations in form. 

The basic impulse in these new literary 
currents is a yearning after the truth, docu- 
mented, case history, laboratory truth about 
life. Not in all recorded history—not even 
excepting Herodotus, who had a gift for de- 
tail, and old Petronius, who knew his facts 
of life—have tales been told with a more 
regardless determination to be factual. Are 
they factual? Are our good writers today 
nearer the truth than ever before? Is the 
new realism realistic? The answer is, yes 
and no. 

A fine impulse is at work in this new fic- 





tion. “My aim,” explained one of these 
vigorous realists to me recently, “is to let 
my characters influence me rather than al- 
low myself to influence them. I believe in 
being scrupulously honest with all my char- 
acters and with myself. My story is my 
characters’ story ; I let them tell it. I try not 
to cheat by bringing myself into it.”” What 
he sees or hears he writes, with little regard 
for editorial qualms and still less for his 
own. The result is often a stark, throbbing, 
closely-clipped piece of narrative prose. In 
reading it you almost feel embarrassment 
as if you were eavesdropping. 


Let me give you an example: In Scribner’s 
for May, 1932, you will find a story en- 
titled, “Simple Aveu,” by Nancy l.ale, one 
of the most impressive of these younger 
realists. This story, which has won recog- 
nition as a piece of literature with lasting 
qualities, begins thus: 


“Listen, sweet,” the girl said. She held the Tom 
Collins glass in both her hands and turned it round 
and round between her palms. “You mustn’t think 
I’m being awful.” 

“I don’t think you’re being awful,” the man said. 

“No, but I don’t want you to think I’m just being 
promiscuous or anything. You know I’m not pro- 
miscuous, don’t you?” 

“Sure. I know you're not promiscuous.” 

“I mean, we agreed from way back that we’d 
tell each other if anything happened to change 
the way we felt.” 

“Sure, I know. I’m not kicking, am I?” 

“No, I know you’re not. But I just want you 
to know that I’m not just falling for this man.” 
“Well, what do you call it?” 
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NOTHER disciple of this younger 
school of theatrical fiction is Erskine 
Caldwell. No writer clings to it more con- 
sistently than he and few have written more 
impressively in recent months. In Story 
magazine last year he had a romantic bit en- 
titled “Indian Summer” which I have re- 
printed in my anthology, “Short Story Hits 
—1932.” This narrative is interesting in its 
display of objectivity even though written 
in the first person! To write of an experi- 
ence as if it were your own, and yet keep 
yourself out of it, is a feat, but Mr. Cald- 
well has done it. The trick was to tell pre- 
cisely what the narrator-main character does 
but without reflecting upon it. If such a 
main character were a reflective type of per- 
son, the whole performance might be quite 
false, but if he is a boy of fourteen years he 
may be pardoned for “sticking to his story” 
without ornament. Note the peculiar ad- 
herence to this technique in these concluding 
lines of this story: 

I waited in the middle of the road until she 
walked up the front steps and crossed the porch. 
She stopped there a moment and brushed her dress 
with her hands, as if she wanted to be sure that 
there was no muck clinging to it. When she opened 
the door and went inside, I was not certain whether 
she had glanced at me over her shoulder, or 
whether I merely imagined she had. Anyway, I 
believed she had, because I felt her looking at me, 


just as I was sure that she had held my hand for 
a moment. 


“Jenny won’t tell,” I said, running up the road 
towards home. “Jenny won’t tell,” I kept saying 
over and over all the way there. 

You may at first see nothing especially 
unusual about this passage but study it 
closely. You'll find no hint of consequences, 
no indulgence in memory, no effort to help 
the reader answer the question: What of it? 
Instead of the final sentence, for example, 
the author might have written: “Although 
I was very young and naturally fearful of 
results from what I had done, I was abso- 
lutely certain that Jenny would never tell 
upon me; a new bond of trust united us.” 
This is much less neat and convincing than 
the original. 

In isolating this literary trend, I am de- 
scribing a phenomenon that emenates from 
the very soul of much of the best creative 
writing in America with the aim of helping 
you understand and, I hope, do some of 


your own. Popular fiction even of today 
reflects the mood and mannerisms of avant 
garde writing of yesterday. 


To convince you of the possibilities of this 
art of motion picture or, more accurately, 
“talkie” realism, let us consider what is pos- 
sibly the most famous, if not the most beau- 
tiful, use of it in the story writing of our 
day. This is Ernest Hemingway’s universal- 
ly admired short narrative, “The Killers,” 
which you will find reprinted in O’Brien’s 
“Best Stories” of 1927. Note the camera- 
like treatment of Mr. Hemingway’s open- 
ing. 

The door of Henry’s lunch-room opened and 
two men came in. They sat down at the counter. 

“What’s yours?” George asked them. 

“I don’t know,” one of the men said. “What do 
you want to eat, Al?” 

“T don’t know,” said Al. “I don’t know what I 
want to eat.” 


Outside it was getting dark. The street-light 
came on outside the window. The two men at the 
counter read the menu. From the other end of the 
counter Nick Adams watched them. He had been 
talking to George when they came in. 

“T’ll have a roast pork tenderloin with apple 
sauce and mashed potato,” the first man said. 

“Tt isn’t ready yet.” 


The only way such writing differs from a 
photographic sound record is in the names 
given the men and I suppose the author 
felt impelled, possibly reluctantly, to give 
them names to keep them straight! This 
story throughout is flawless. The plot idea, 
being obvious, simple and terrific in its im- 
plications is eminently suitable for objective, 
omniscient treatment. How utterly different 
in mood, subject matter and viewpoint from 
that equally brief classic of twenty-five 
years ago, O. Henry’s “An Unfinished 
Story.” It begins, you remember: 

We no longer groan and heap ashes upon our 
heads when the flames of Tophet are mentioned. 
For, even the preachers have begun to tell us that 
God is radium, or ether or some scientific com- 
pound, and that the worst we wicked ones may 
expect is a chemical reaction. 

This is introducing things in the good, 
leisurely old Victorian manner! Story 
writers in those days, followed the noble 
traditions of Meredith, Henry James, Edith 
Wharton, and even Kipling, took you into 
their confidence, played with their stories, 
coached you from the sidelines as you read. 
That day is over in the most impressive 
writing of today in both stories and novels. 
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ODAY the novels of Aldus Huxley, 

Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Ben 
Hecht, Sherwood Anderson, John Dos Pas- 
sos, and Ernest Hemingway and in the 
stories of Dorothy Parker, Kay Boyle, Jack 
Conroy, George Milburn, Loury Charles 
Wimberly, John Herrmann, Josephine 
Herbst, and Leane Zugsmith, you will find 
more or less adherence to this externaliza- 
tion of viewpoint. These writers, most typi- 
cal of the literary work of their time, as far 
as they can, let their characters tell their 
own stories. “Not what we believe or think, 
but what we see and hear,” would seem to 
be the first law of their lexicon. 

Whence came it all? What are the in- 
fluences at work on these literary leaders 
and is this new art with us to stay? Much 
easier it is to appraise this art than to trace 
its history. To do the latter would require 
a lengthy and, I fear, rather tedious chapter 
in literary history. My belief is that the 
objectivity cult really began with the birth 
of American realism and this, I think we all 
now agree, began with a book of poetry, 
“Spoon River Anthology,’ and a novel, 
“Sister Carie,” both of which, if my memory 
serves me, appeared about a quarter century 
ago. 

Masters’ epitaphs and Dreiser’s story of 
the woman who lived more or less openly in 
sin crashed through the gates of sentimental- 
ism and conventional enslavement to the past 
and made it easier for every serious literary 
worker since then to tell the truth about 
American life. Both these pioneer works 
were objective in treatment ; both were “case 
records,” were fearless jobs in reporting the 
simple truth. Sherwood Anderson in his 
volume of sketches of an American town, 
“Winesburgh, Ohio,’ several years later, 
ended the Age of O. Henry. Hemingway 
learned from Anderson and most of our 
strongest story writers have since learned 
from these two. 

This is not the whole story. James Joyce 
with his mental probings, T. S. Eliot with 
his brutal stabblings at the truth in his ironic 
poetry and, in this country, H. L. Mencken 
with his satiric lashing of all our conven- 
tions, literary and otherwise, have all con- 
spired to put into the hands of our story 
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writers their laboratory methods of work. 
The swift growth in this materialistic coun- 
try of ours with its mechanized culture has 
undoubtedly helped also to breed in our 
serious writers a certain self-consciousness, 
a timidity possibly, which leads them to be- 
lieve that their art is greater than themselves. 
How easy, then, the conclusion that they 
have but to put on their show and retire 
gracefully, perhaps heroically, from the 
scene. 

You will gather from this exposition of 
the objectivity cult that I do not altogether 
approve of it. I do not disapprove of it 
when used appropriately ; new beauties, new 
power have been brought by it into our most 
distinctly American literary art, the short 
story, but at the same time I am sure that 
the strainings of these selfless writers may 
be carried too far. Certain I am that many 
of them in their endeavors through objec- 
tivity to escape one type of falsification of 
life have, without knowing it, cultivated 
others. 

Examine the theory itself. The young 
realist whom I quoted above says, in effect, 
that it is wrong to try to “influence” his 
characters, that it is dishonest to manipulate 
life, that it is cheating his characters to 
“bring himself into their story.” This fre- 
quently heard principle of realism is speci- 
ous. Art is communication of feeling from 
the artist to the beholder and any effort to 
eliminate the artist’s feeling and thoughts 
toward life is in the direction of killing fic- 
tion as an art. 

Since all creative writing involves more 
or less manipulation of life, the principle 
quoted would make all fiction dishonest. 
Why shouldn’t a writer “bring himself into 
his story?” Why not? Suppose he should 
succeed in attaining complete objectivity. He 
would have made of himself a motion pic- 
ture camera and a recording sound machine. 
Photography, critics seem to agree, is hardly 
a fine art; it’s too mechanical. Our objec- 
tivity cult aims, then, to reduce our literary 
art to mechanism! 


LEADING literary magazine recently 

returned a manuscript expressing ad- 

miration of the new writer’s abilities but 
(Continued on page 52) 

















Trade Journal Notes 


by Frep KUNKEL 


ROM north and south, east and west, 
J om letters telling about helpful 

hints glimpsed from these columns— 
also many suggestions of what particular 
slant each writer would like to have covered. 
Unfortunately, all be heeded, but here is 
one suggestion that is intriguing enough to 
cover the needs of many, not only in the 
trade journal field, but also in the general 
magazine and fiction field. 

How long should a manuscript be left in 
the hands of an editor who does not return 
it or acknowledge its presence in his edi- 
torial office? What kind of a letter should 
be written to that editor. Further, if a re- 
calcitrant editor fails to reply to your let- 
ters, what steps should be taken. 

In the first place, this largely depends 
upon what kind of a manuscript you have 
sent out. Is it “timely” or not. Timely 
manuscripts must be published immediately. 
Others can be published at convenience. 


Timely Scripts 

Concerning timely material, it is apparent 
at once to the wide-awake writer that the 
period of follow up must be considerably 
shortened. To accomplish this purpose there 
should be a letter of transmittal attached to 
the manuscript, calling attention to the fact 
that it is timely and should be rejected or 
accepted at once. 

To make this all the more emphatic the 
top sheet of the manuscript should be on red 
or salmon colored paper. “Red” is a danger 
signal. Such a colored manuscript cover, too, 
can be dug out of a lot of other manuscripts 
in any editorial office when a writer gets 
“too persistent,” whereas the ordinary manu- 
script cover might remain hidden in a pile of 
other scripts. 

Now if nothing is heard from such a 
manuscript within ten days after it is mailed, 

*A postcard instead of a letter is suggested, because a 
writer must hold down his overhead or expenses as much as 


possible, and frequently a postal will achieve the same re- 
sults as a letter. 
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a postcard inquiry should be despatched to 
the editor, calling his attention to the fact 
that he has not taken any action on your 
manuscript and if nothing is heard within a 
week thereafter, a letter should be sent to 
the same effect, asking for the return of the 
manuscript or its definite acceptance or pub- 
lication. Otherwise the work of the writer 
will be lost. 


Scripts Not Timely 

With manuscripts that are not timely, 
there should be established a rigid system of 
follow-up which should be adhered to in all 
cases and pursued religiously. Any other 
method will simply spell “grief” ultimately. 
There are a certain number of magazines 
which make it a practice to read and return 
all manuscripts promptly—within a week or 
ten days. These are editorial offices which 
are well staffed. But a great many are not 
well manned, and manuscripts are not read 
and returned promptly. 

A great many editors follow the policy of 
filing everything which they can use and not 
paying for it until they publish it, which 
may take two years if the writer is willing 
to tolerate such a practice—and the fact that 
it is actually being done simply goes to prove 
that there are many writers who are lax in 
their business methods, but who can turn out 
salable scripts. 

Generally this type of editor is thick skin- 
ned, and only after a writer complains with 
sufficient vehemence will he haul out the 
manuscript and use it at once and pay for it 
—or send it back. And that hurts. The 
writer immediately sees red. He sits down 
and composes the most scathing of letters. 
But after all it is his own fault for not hav- 
ing a system which follows up manuscripts 
systematically and periodically —a system 
which he pursues relentlessly, regardless of 
how many other new scripts are clamoring 
for production. Revenues must come first— 
production must wait. 
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Fair minded editors will write in explana- 
tion of a query: “I have kept them on file 
as they are all acceptable for fill-in purposes, 
whenever I need something of that type. 
ut I don’t need something like that every 
month. If you wish me to keep these and 
use them as I need them, I shall be glad to 
do so. But if you prefer, I can return most 
of them to you to be submitted elsewhere or 
to be resubmitted to us later. It really makes 
no difference.” 

Fair minded writers, then thinking 
“What’s the use,” will let them lie in that 
editorial office and take their chances. This 
is a mistake. It simply encourages the editor 
in his devious ways of holding manuscripts. 
They should be recalled with thanks. 


Frequently the writer is to blame for un- 
satisfactory conditions—he will send out all 
his production to a favorite editor and so 
overload him with material, instead of scat- 
tering his production over a broad field, try- 
ing to reach other editors and to cultivate 
new friends in the editorial ranks. They 
think that their best chance of a sale lies with 
that one favorite editor. They are loath to 
spend postage in other directions. This is a 
marketing error. 

Writes another editor: “If you object to 
our having so many in our files at one time, 
I would suggest that hereafter you do not 
forward articles to us until we have used up 
all but one or two which we have on hand. 
Then they will not accumulate this way.” 
Good advice. 


Remember, every good manuscript you 
turn out acts as an advertisement. Spend 
postage to cultivate new acquaintances. Ad- 
vertise your wares. Become known in edi- 
torial offices. It pays. 

Take the writer’s viewpoint—what should 
he do when an editor holds a manuscript un- 
duly long for consideration, or after accept- 
ance he holds it indefinitely for publication. 

It is not a question of broken promises in 
the latter case, but simply a space question. 
The writer in handling such a situation must 
be tactful. If he fails to exercise tact his 
manuscript will come riding back in the next 
pullman, unpublished and unpaid for, and he 
will simply be out of pocket, and that manu- 
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script will have to be recirculated again, with 
further delay and loss of income. 

Don’t get peevish with your editor friend. 
Don’t explode or engage in a tirade. After 
all he is your best customer. Deal accord- 
ingly. 

You are a writer. You draw on the well 
springs of imagination to produce a salable 
manuscript. Don’t throw aside that garment 
for the peevish part of your inner nature. 
Draw upon that same fountain of inspiration 
to produce a letter which will bring gushing 
tears from the eye of your editor. Draw up 
such a letter that will go right to his heart— 
and appeal to him and make him say to him- 
self: “What a cad I am.” Pen an epistle 
which will move a stone. But don’t write 
when you are annoyed—write from a sorrow- 
ful point of view, regret that he does not do 
so and so, sympathize with his troubles, but 
do not urge your pet peeve. 

The writer makes a sad mistake when he 
recalls such a manuscript in disgust simply 
because it is not being published. What he 
should do is to remind tactfully the editor 
every ten days that he has not yet published 
the manuscript, until by a gradual wearing 
down process of tactful letter writing he 
convinces the editor that he should publish it. 
Don’t be abusive. 

During hard times editors are working 
under grave difficulties. Their magazines 
have lost circulation and advertisers. This 
means reduced budgets and diminished 
staffs. The editor is overworked and over- 
worried. He has to cut rates and reduce pur- 
chases. Intemperate abuse therefore has no 
place in the writer’s make up. 


Here are some letters that have been used 
and produced good results: 


“I know you have a thousand and one things to 
do, but I hope you won’t mind my reminding you 
now and then of manuscripts on hand, awaiting 
publication. You see if a writer does not cash in 
on scripts within three months after acceptance, 
he is just out of luck. It is difficult to make pub- 
lishers and editors see the injustice of holding 
manuscripts unduly awaiting publication. I know 
there is the space question involved, the fact that 
some other manuscript may be more timely than 
mine, but a writer’s feelings are easily hurt by pro- 
tracted delay. Sometimes he develops a pet peeve 
against an editor. Of course, he cannot voice this 
feeling, because an editor is his best customer. 

“At any rate, just a memory jogger for you from 
time to time to keep the wheels of remembrance 

















open concerning the following accepted manu- 
scripts: (here list titles and date of acceptance). 

“You won't get peeved with me, will you, if I 
remind you rather frequently about this situation ? 
It’s just good business on the part of a writer, who 
must keep one eye cocked on production and the 
other on publication. Will you bear with me?” 

Another letter reads: 

“A manuscript kept out of print from three to 
six months means that, it is just that much behind 
the times. If kept longer, as may be the case here 
if I don’t follow up at frequent intervals, it may 
ultimately be returned and become a dead loss on 
my hands. Naturally, you can see the injustice of 
keeping a manuscript out of circulation when it 
might sell when mailed in the regular channels and 
be published much sooner and paid for. Now you 
have accepted my manuscript (here list title and 
date) for early publication. months have 
elapsed since and I am therefore writing you to 
remind you of your promise. Here’s hoping!” 


OW a word as to editors who hold 

manuscripts without taking any action. 
The first follow-up on a manuscript mailed 
to an editor who has not acknowledged it or 
returned it is 30 days minimum, with 3 
weeks preferable. And if he does not reply 
to your first letter or return the script, the 
next follow up should go out within ten 
days or two weeks, and if still no reply is 
received and the manuscript is not returned, 
the follow-up time should be weekly. Natu- 
rally for this purpose a regular series of let- 
ters should be prepared in advance, so that 
follow-ups may be written in a minimum of 
time with minimum effort. The following 
have proved their ability to bring results: 


Ey GAREICEIDG,. soctiecsiserisincesnasesesis ” (title), mailed 
cetpehbangecties 1933, with return postage, has not been 
returned to date, so I presume you have accepted 
it for publication. Kindly advise. 


No. 2 


“IT am one of those harrowing souls who like to 
have a report on a manuscript within 30 days after 


5G 3S PAGER, COR csscsccccsccrsovenenss (date) I wrote you 
BHOUE MY WAAUUSCTING, “oecccccersocersoresees ’ (title), which 
AMS PAIL csesesccsssvssonseee (date), but you have not re- 


plied to my letter nor returned my manuscript. 
Kindly scribble a few lines below or check here: 
seadsdaoisn’ holding for early use; 
savetuedeas : scheduled to appear in ............ issue; 
sesseneie : appears in the ............ issue; 
ssvaseesuots : returned herewith. 


No. 3 

“T just happen to be human enough to like to 
get paid for my wares within a reasonable time. 
Since payment depends upon publication, I am 
the kind of a nut that feels that my editor friends, 
who are really my best customers, do not always 
consider the fact that I am waiting at this end for 
that elusive check with which to carry on. Anything 
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you can do to help matters along at your end will 
surely make sitting easier at this end.” 


No. 4 


“Please placate some of my deep disappointment. 
Do you know that you have not replied to a string 
of letters concerning my most valued manuscript. 
Here I am sitting, holding the bag, and it hurts— 
hurts because of misplaced confidence and your 
painful silence. I don’t like to be nagging an editor 
all the time about getting stuff published or paid 
for, but a writer’s revenues depend upon this very 
thing, and editors as a general rule are very busy 
individuals and forget about how the writer feels 
about these matters. Please don’t make me write 
any more letters, but show me that your heart is 
in the right place by replying by return mail or 
sending a check.” 

No. 5 


“T have been waiting—and rather patiently I feel 
—for a forthcoming statement through you in con- 
nection with the publication of my manuscript 
iawene pesaaceeesnseeres ‘a. (es I am certain 
you will agree that some definite action is due me 
in the premises in the matter of payment, and I 
am sure you will also subscribe to the justice of 
sending me a check by return mail whether the 
article has been published or not. May I not hear 
from you promptly this time? 


Threat Letter 


“Not having had a reply to my long string of 
letters concerning my manuscript, ‘—~—-————’ 
SUITES oss cscs Apusies , 1 am considering this as accept- 
ed, and not hearing from you by ................ I shall 
be obliged to refer this matter for collection in the 
ci gc: ere (the value of the manuscript) 
to R. G. Dun & Company for collection, or suit if 


necessary.” ine 
° etter 


“I don’t know whether you have been sick, absent 
on an extended vacation, or whether you have just 
been too busy to attend my several letters written 
you lately. Now if you will just write out a check 
for all the unanswered letters I have been sending 
you, I’ll call it square at $...............000 , the price of 
the manuscript.” 

Chagrin Letter 

“Imagine, if you will, my utter chagrin at not 
receiving a check or a letter in response to my 
ME WE sas ccciessesissxcccscancecs eatenanees rain concerning my 
LS || cor PAGED ds sssietcsaccrc Please 
don’t disappoint me again this time, or force me to 
separate diplomatic relations. I am anxiously wait- 
ing at this end for the postman. Please do not dis- 
appointment me again.” 


Soest carbon copies of all your collection 
and follow-up letters and then mark 
those that “pull”? and use them over and over 
again, with such modifications or changes as 
may be indicated. By keeping these carbon 
copies you can soon work up a good follow- 
up system, one which will produce results 
without offending the editor, whether it be 
getting a manuscript back or a check if pub- 
lished, or urging publication of your script. 
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Yours is received of even date and, in reply, beg to 
state that this company is for the people, and for the 


- 





people alone. We stand steadfastly for a good five 
cent cigar and a nickel beer. Our great land of 
liberty will continue onward with the red, white, 
and blue, that banner of prosperity, fluttering o’er 
the ship of state—the good old ship of state, and the 
little red school house on the hill. 


The Literary Cliché 


the foremost earmark of the beginner; ideas for avoiding its use 


By LaurENCE D’ORsAy 


criminating readers of sophisticated 

mind and good taste, quite as much 
depends on saying things brightly as upon 
having bright things to say. 


|: THE writing of fiction to please dis- 


An essentially bright thing can be said in 
a dull way, and then it is no longer bright. 
Editors dub such slips a literary cliché, which 
means a piece of stale, trite, banal writing. 

On the contrary, an essential common- 
place may be put very brightly, and then it 
is no longer dull and ordinary. It is pro- 
moted, perhaps, from the cliché to the epi- 
gram. 


Let us see how A. B. N. (Any Big Name) 
writes. Perhaps we may find out why ABN 
manages to say the thing better than other 
writers do when they aim at the same mar- 
kets and readers. To be precise, we are deal- 


ing with the start of Zona Gale’s story, 
“Rainbow’s End,” in the April Redbook. 

“When a man has wanted a son for years—has 
imagined himself with a son, little, then older, then 
manly—it is a shock to him to arrive at forty, and 
to have no son. 

“Forty! ‘Good God,’ thought Arthur Bellamy, 
‘I really must do something about a son.’ 

“Not that he had not, so to say, moved upon his 
son earlier. He had been in love with Eliza Han- 
cock. He had gone through the reverence, anxiety 
and joy of his courtship of her, all the time never 
doubting, in some obscure anteroom of him, that 
of course she would marry him. He had thought 
much about that son of theirs, had weighed his 
qualities, calculated the time when they would 
take their first fishing-trip together. And then, 
blindingly, Eliza had refused him.” 


OW, anybody can see this is an excel- 
lent start. Not only does it make a 
strong and general appeal by the nature of 
the point immediately played up, but the 
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clever expression of that point attracts every 
reader who likes bright writing better than 
dull. It isn’t merely the kind of a beginning 
that appeals to me or to you personally, or 
the kind that appeals to Miss Gale’s loyal 
legion; it is an opening sure to appeal to 
everyone sufficiently educated and intelligent 
to read a magazine of Redbook’s class. In- 
deed, it would please and interest countless 
readers of inferior mental stature, persons 
unable to comprehend and appreciate most 
of the fine points in many of the stories 
Redbook publishes. They might not see just 
what was unusually fine in Miss Gale’s start, 
but they would sense the fact that she was 
writing about a common thing—a man’s de- 
sire for a son—in an uncommon and dis- 
tinctive way. 

Notice how she gives a bit of essentially 
uninteresting and quite ordinary retrospect 
in the third paragraph. Arthur wanted to 
marry a girl once upon a time, but she 
wouldn’t have him. One might ask, “Well, 
who cares?” We have only just met Arthur, 
and he would be an utter stranger in the 
hands of a less clever writer. 


But see what Miss Gale does with this 
little chunk of bromidic statement, this trite 
and hackneyed banality. With the sheer 
prodigality of genius—for Zona Gale comes 
near being a genius as a short-story writer 
—she casually tosses off a tabloid short story 
in less than one hundred words in her third 
paragraph, complete with dramatic problem, 
conflict, viewpoint, logical development, and 
surprise climax — “And then, blindingly, 
Eliza had refused him.” 


Note the power force gained from the use 
of the word “blindingly.” 

I will try to rewrite the start as it might 
have been done by one of those writers who 
wonder why the editor printed Zona Gale’s 
story in preference to theirs. I shall rewrite 
this bit in the cliché manner of the civic 
club speaker, whose bromides and _ banal 
phrases are copied by so many inexperienced 
writers able to do better if they would set 
mind and fancy free. 

Arthur Bellamy had wanted a son for years. 
Although strongly imbued with paternal instincts 


and parental feeling, he had never been blessed by 
the gods with that olive branch he so keenly de- 
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sired. Not his the joy of dandling a little toddler 
on his knee; not his the pride of watching the 
tender sapling grow into the strong young oak; 
not his the delight of guiding Young Hopeful’s 
eager footsteps through the puzzling maze of 
life; not his the satisfaction of giving fatherly 
counsel, and having his wise admonitions obeyed 
as if they came from on high through the rose- 
bud lips of a shining angel. 

(Yes, I know this is 1933, and I’m well 
aware that my own son doesn’t think my 
wise admonitions come from a shining angel. 
But I’m just trying to “bring ’em_ back 
alive”; I’m roaming the literary jungles and 
capturing quaint would-be fathers as they 
are written about in stories.) 

When he reached the age of forty, Arthur Bell- 
amy decided that, if he wished to have a son to 
comfort his declining years, he should no longer 
live in a state of single blessedness, but must find 
some member of the fair sex willing to unite with 
him in the bonds of holy matrimony. 

This was not the first time he had thought of 
entering that sacred estate, that keystone of civili- 
zation, that enveloping fold of all righteous parent- 
hood and happy childhood. He had been in love, 
years ago, with a young woman named Eliza Han- 
cock. Smitten by the arrows of Cupid, that little 
naked blind god, his thoughts were wafted into the 
empyrean on the wings of love’s young dream, 
and he expected Eliza would accept his hand and 
heart, and present him with offspring. The fair 
charmer, however, refused his proposal of a mat- 
rimonial alliance. 

If Miss Gale should chance to read this 
revised version of her work, she may get the 
jitters. 


HAT is a literary cliché? What is 

trite? What is banal? What is hack- 
neyed, stilted, bromidic, mouldy? Well, of 
course it depends on the way the motheaten 
phrase or sentence is used. If written seri- 
ously in the evident belief that it is good 
writing, it may be pretty awful. But if 
written as a sly joke, a bit of deft satire or 
burlesque, it may be amusing and effective. 
My version of Miss Gale’s start is packed 
full of clichés—banal phrases ; stilted, stupid, 
pretentious bits of verbiage when used as I 
have used and connected them. Yet it would 
be foolish and wrong to say that any single 
one of those phrases should never be used in 
writing a story. On the contrary, even such 
a horror as “dandling a little toddler on his 
knee” might be worked into some particular 
connection very neatly and effectively, but 
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the writer would have to realize the extreme 
banality of the phrase in order to do that. 
The point is to perceive the cliché—to detect 
its horrid odor as soon as it comes within 
range of your literary nostrils. Then you are 
safe. If you decide you can use it for your 
immediate purpose in what you are writing, 
you won’t use it in a cliché way if you know 
what it is. 

Notice the clever, original, deft, forceful 
turns of phrasing Miss Gale uses. “I really 
must do something about a son.” A quaint 
way for a man to put it to himself, but how 
natural, human, and illuminating! Our rul- 
ing beliefs, passions, and impulses often 
linger in the obscure anterooms of our 
minds, out of sight and almost out of mind 
until summoned into conclusive action by a 
crisis; but few people realize this truth, 
either in life or in the writing of fiction. (If 
they did, husbands wouldn’t moan, “I never 
thought she’d run out on me,” and wives 
wouldn’t wail, “I can’t think what he sees in 
that creature.” ) 


Against Miss Gale’s masterly fragment 
of good writing, admirable in itself even 
when snatched from the mosaic pattern into 
which it fits, array for contrast some of my 
threadbare clichés. I will mention a few, and 
you can easily find others in the passage. 


“Blessed by the gods with that olive branch.” 

“Watching the tender sapling grow into the 
strong young oak.” 

“Guiding Young Hopeful’s eager footsteps.” 

“Comfort his declining years.” 

“State of single blessedness.” 

“Some member of the fair sex.” (Five words to 
say a word of five letters, “woman” !) 

“Smitten by the arrows of Cupid.” 

“The wings of love’s young dream.” 

“The fair charmer.” 


That prolific and apparently effortless 
humorist, P. G. Wodehouse, is a master of 
the use of clichés and mouldy banalities. He 
has them on nearly every page of his numer- 
ous novels and short stories, but is never 
himself banal. He is always poking fun at 
the motheaten old phrases and ideas he is 
using or making his characters use. Take, 
for example, the opening of “Mulliner 
Nights” : 


“The conversation in the bar parlor of the 
Anglers’ Rest had turned to the subject of the 
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regrettably low standard of morality prevalent 
among the nobility and landed gentry of Great 
Britain. 


Miss Postlethwaite, our erudite barmaid, had 
brought the matter up by mentioning that in the 
novelette which she was reading a viscount had 
just thrown a family solicitor over a cliff. 

“*Because he had found out his guilty secret,’ 
explained Miss Postlethwaite, polishing a glass a 
little severely, for she was a good woman. ‘It was 
his guilty secret this solicitor had found out, so 
the viscount threw him over a cliff. I suppose, if 
one did but know, that sort of thing is going on 
all the time.’ ” 

Miss Postlethwaite is a perfect exponent 
of the cliché, and Wodehouse uses her as 
such. But he does not hesitate to put 
atrocious banalities and stilted sentence into 
his first-person narration over and over 
again. For example: 

“It seemed to Lancelot that life was very full 
and beautiful. He lived joyously in the present, 
giving no thought to the past. But how true it 
is that the past is inextricably mixed up with the 
present, and that we can never tell when it may 
not spring some delayed bomb beneath our feet.” 

Wodehouse knows, of course, that this 
obvious bit of bromidic philosophy is the 
height of banality. He offers it, with appar- 
ent seriousness but with his tongue in his 
cheek, in order to work up one of his in- 
numerable humorous situations, and he does 
the same thing hundreds of times in every 
one of his books. So do other good modern 
humorists. The cliché, deftly used, is the 
chief article of their stock-in-trade. They 
are continually poking fun at ancient 
wheezes, stilted nonsense and decrepit sen- 
tences, used in perfect seriousness by other 
writers less experienced or less gifted with a 
strong sense of the ridiculous. Every editor 
knows the writer who solemnly tries to in- 
form his readers (confined to the editorial 
office), that the past is inextricably mixed 
up with the present, that there are skeletons 
in most family cupboards, and that (assum- 
ing you to be more or less villainous) you 
can never tell when some nasty thing may 
come to light and blow you sky high. 

In the Wodehouse story I have previously 
quoted, the conclusion is a 100 per cent 
cliché wind-up ; but every cliché is deliberate. 

Wodehouse purposely writes one mouldy 
sentence after another, copying the typical 
happy ending of the banal sentimental novel- 
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ettes read by Miss Postlethwaite and her 
ilk. 

“Little remains to be told. Adrian and Millicent 
were married three months later at a fashionable 
West End church. All society was there. The 
presents were both numerous and costly, and the 
bride looked charming. The service was conducted 
by the Very Reverend the Dean of Bittlesham. 

“It was in the vestry afterwards, as Adrian 
looked at Millicent, and seemed to realize for the 
first time that all his troubles were over and that 
this lovely girl was indeed his, for better or worse, 
that a full sense of his happiness swept over the 
young man.” 

Unless you are obviously employing it, as 
Wodehouse and other funsters continually 
do, to develop a humorous situation or win 
a satirical effect, the use of the literary 
cliché marks you as a beginner in the editor’s 
eyes. “Little remains to be told.” Then why 
not tell that “little” in an interesting, bright 
way, instead of stopping to talk about it? 
“This lovely girl was indeed his.” The reader 
knows it, and so do Adrian and “all society.” 
Why mention it? You are only repeating 
stale breath; only dishing up, in all these 
trite old sentences and whiskery ideas, some 
borrowed left-overs from our ancestors’ lit- 
erary dinners; cold potatoes gone sour. 


HE big point, of course, is how to avoid 

the literary cliché; how to take care one 
doesn’t stumble into that fatal pitfall of the 
trite, the bromidic, and the banal which I 
have tried to point out by my paraphrase of 
Zona Gale’s start and these quotations from 
Wodehouse. Nothing is more helpful than 
reading modern satirical humorists, such as 
Wodehouse himself, Stephen Leacock, and 
columnists like Ted Cook. When you see how 
the keen lances of their sly ridicule continu- 
ally puncture the tattered rags of thousands 
of clichés, you will perceive what kind of 
stuff is banal, and never be in doubt about it 
any more. Only when you realize that all 
these “borrowed trimmings of yesterday” 
are either intentionally or unintentionally 
funny, are, you safe. 

But it’s just too bad when the humor is 
unintentional, and the editor smiles at the 
writer, instead of smiling with him, seeing 
that he has packed his stuff full of clichés 
without realizing what they are. 

May I offer an earnest suggestion ; 





Take a passage in any story which strikes 
you as being unusually powerful, novel in 
viewpoint and treatment, clever, fresh, or 
well expressed. Rewrite that passage in an 
ordinary, inexpressive, commonplace way, 
the way it would be written by most persons; 
cramming in the antiquated phrases, as I 
did in my rewrite of Zona Gale. Then com- 
pare the two versions and notice very closely, 
word by word and sentence by sentence, 
what makes the original so much better than 
its paraphrase. If this does not teach you to 
avoid the pitfall of the cliché, nothing will. 

But, of course, such deliberate, purposeful 
comparative analysis is an education in itself 
for most writers, if undertaken honestly and 
keenly. Like careful study of the humorists 
who use the stale, sour old wheezes and 
phrases to deride them, it will teach you 
what to avoid; and it will also show you 
what to write instead, which is even more 
important if one wants to write stories and 
sell them. It’s like clearing a lot of rubbishy, 
ugly, old-fashioned furniture out of a room. 
That’s all to the good, but you don’t want 
an empty room; you have to furnish it 
afterwards to suit your modern taste, which, 
like the reader’s taste in fiction, has ad- 
vanced far beyond those hideous objects 
proudly displayed in the “front parlor” in 
the Mauve Decade. 

Think over Zona Gale’s start. Regard it 
as a lesson which may be applied and 
adapted in countless ways according to what 
you are dealing with in your own story at 
the moment. You cannot possibly pick a 
staler and more obvious thing than she did— 
a middle-aged man’s longing to have a son 
and heir, involving the necessity of finding a 
woman to marry. The clichés, banalities, and 
stilted moralizings about motherhood and 
fatherhood are, perhaps, the most notorious 
of all—the standing joke of the editorial 
office. But Zona Gale proved once again that 
nothing is stale in writing unless you make it 
so by writing it in a stale way. 

Writing simply doesn’t necessarily mean 
writing the cliché. As a rule, it means avoid- 
ing it. Most of the sour, cold potatoes are 
served up in flowery, stilted, pretentious 
verbiage. Such terse sentences as “Jesus 
wept” and “God is love” are simple enough, 
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(TEAR HERE) 


But, Mister - 


I havent got a dollar.... 







Then permit us to put you 
on our books for $1 and bill 
you in thirty days. Who 
can tell, your rich uncle 
may do the right thing. 








CONTES1 DETAILS ON PAGE 2 OF THIS ISSUE 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
I haven't got a dollar, but editors know me for my honorable intentions. 












I have mailed my contest manuscript, “.........ccecceeceececes ° 
under separate cover. 


Enter my story in the great $1,000 short short story contest, and enter my 
six-month subscription, to start with the July issue. Bill me one dollar, which 
I will pay before July 1. 
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The next six issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST will help you write and sell 








more of your material. That's why 





professional writers all over the world 


read and study WRITER'S DIGEST. 
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but they certainly aren’t clichés in the con- 
nections in which they are used in the Bible. 

Here are four “horrible examples” I have 
concocted. They may be used for exercises 
—practice work. Try rewriting them in a 
novel, sensible, attractive way that might 
conceivably take the curse off their hack- 
neyed, stilted banality in an editor’s eyes. 

1. She swooned towards him in the delirious 
ecstasy of love’s awakening. Their eyes were 
glued upon each other. He clasped her to his 
manly bosom, and their lips met in a long, linger- 
ing kiss. 

2. “You have baffled me now, but my time will 
come. Look not for mercy, Jack Dalton, when I 
hold the upper hand. The girl is yours, and you 
laugh at me now; but remember there will be 
another day when I shall wring your hearts.” 
(Exit the villain, planning dirty work at the cross- 
roads. ) 

3. Tears welled in the old lady’s eyes, and 
chased each other down her wrinkled cheeks. “I 
am your mother, my son,” she said feebly. “When 
you were a babe, I hugged you to my breast and 
hushed your childish sobs. Do not repay me now 
by base ingratitude. A boy’s best friend is his 
mother, and he should always heed and obey her.” 

4. Fire flashed from the basilisk eyes of the 
haughty society queen. Turning balefully upon the 
pallid, astonished shopgirl, she cried: “Little do 
you know with whom you are dealing. Reginald 
Van Puyster is my affianced husband, and I, too, 
am a woman, although I move in a social circle 
whose rarified air you cannot hope to breathe.” 

A point one should remember is that many 
successful writers have become distinguished 
from others in the eyes of readers through 
words and phrases which they have coined, 
or which they continually use. These cannot 
be considered clichés, for they are purposely 
used as a sort of label or trade-mark, the idea 
being to fix the author and his typical 
characters and material in the reader’s mind 
through the power of association. Octavus 
Roy Cohen’s darkies, for example, frequent- 
ly say that something or other “Ain’t nothing 
else but.” Walter Winchell is fond of tell- 
ing us that “Mary and John have pffft.” 
Ted Cook can’t get along without his “fa- 
mous last words” every day, and Wode- 
house loves to make a character “totter” and 
“utter an animal cry” when another char- 
acter makes some “fruity” remark to him. 

There is no copyright in such associative 
tags, of course. You can swipe them if you 
wish without fear of being arrested and 
prosecuted, but such borrowing of some- 
body else’s pet literary invention is com- 
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monly regarded as professionally unethical 
and unfair. When an editor detects it, he 
does not trust or like the writer again. The 
trick is rather cheap and mean. Get your 
own tags, and respect the rights of others to 
theirs. 

Conan Doyle tagged Sherlock Holmes by 
many mannerisms, habits, and characteristic 
remarks. They were reiterated over and over 
again through a very long series of stories, 
but, instead of becoming stale, tedious 
clichés they built up the character that stands 
out most sharply in the whole range of mod- 
ern fiction. If you are ever tempted to copy 
the tags, characters, and distinctive “lines” 
of successful writers, just pause to reflect 
that no other detective recognizably like 
Sherlock Holmes has ever appeared on the 
printed page. Why? Not because inexperi- 
enced writers haven’t offered hundreds of 
more or less close copies. Because the edi- 
tors thought Conan Doyle had a right to 
Sherlock Holmes himself, and knew the 
readers thought so, too. 


Editor’s Note: 

On the heels of this article from Mr. D’Orsay, 
we received at this office a manuscript whose 
author’s name we prefer to conceal, but which 
offers many sad examples of the literary cliché. 
Some sentences from this script follow, with the 
clichés in italics. 

All this seemed like a bolt of lightening to Rose 
Sellers—or “Wild Rose” as her old daddy was 
zwont to call her. She was a young woman nearing 
the age of twenty-five years, (notice how stiff 
that reads), but the bloom of matdenhood still 
flushed her face. Old Gilden, her nearest neighbor, 
summed up the total of all her attributes of true 
womanhood, when he said... 

Some twenty years has passed since Rose came 
to this home with her parents; and for the last 
ten of those years her toil worn mother, on a 
nearby ridge, has quietly rested, wrapped in that 
dreamless sleep that some call death. Several years 
ago, her beloved daddy had sought his final couch 
beside his slumbering mate and Rose had carried 
on. 

... Rose knew that William Mellens had sought 
her hand but he had broken many of the laws of 
decency—was a profligate, leading a life of gam- 
bling and dissipation “with wine, women, and song.” 
(Note that the curse of the cliché is not in the 
least ameliorated by the use of quotes around the 
last phrase. ) 

Later, Rose says: 

“It would be repungnant to the sacred rites of 
marriage for a woman to give her hand in mar- 
riage to one while her hand belongs to another.” 
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Some of the other cliche phrases in this 
same script follow. Read these carefully to 
see if you, too, are ever guilty of uninten- 
tionally using these time- worn, ancient 
phrases to express your thoughts—when you 
should be using your own original and per- 
sonally molded ideas. 


Sunkissed valley ; 

Carpeting of rich green; 

Spurned his love; 

My love for him still abides; 

Her visitor was none other than; 

I longed to unbosom myself; 

A home nestling in the valley; 

My readers may garner from this tale; 
Happy to renew old friendships; 
Clutches of the law; 

Cudgled his brain; 

This tramp, this grey haired derelict; 


(Diamond) baubles of paste; 
Leaded death sped; 
Sought restful beds in slumber. 


These segments quoted from one manu- 
script sent us are not meant to ridicule the 
writer who wrote them. Seventy per cent 
of the scripts we receive are replete with 
literary clichés. They are the unques- 
tioned absolute earmark of the unsuc- 
cessful writer. 

Be honest with yourself. Now, read 
through a story that you have on hand and 
see whether or not it is damned with the 
literary cliché. Once you recognize it, you 
will never again be guilty of using it un- 
intentionally. But you can only learn to 
recognize it by unmerciful scrutiny of your 
own work. 


Color and ‘Tempo 


(Fourth article in the series, 


Writing The Novel) 


By CLARKE VENABLE 


HE word color, as used and abused 

both by writers and readers, hinges 

too often upon the sense of sight and 
minimizes or ignores the equally important 
senses of taste, touch, smell, and hearing, all 
of which are part and parcel of this thing 
called color. 

When most fully achieved and most ex- 
pertly handled by the novelist, color calls 
into full use and play all the five senses and 
not infrequently makes use of that sixth 
sense which, ignorant of a better phrase, I 
shall call spiritual discernment. 

Dictionarians have given much space to 
the definition of the word color, but for the 
purposes of the novelist they have not 
pinned it down. It can be captured in count- 
less ways more easily than it can be defined ; 
its appreciation is sharply and definitely 
limited by human experience, which, of 
course, lies within the experiences of the 
senses. 

I know a dozen writers of Western stuff 
who can make the reader smell saddle 
leather — and that is color. Ruth Suckow 
can take you into a farm kitchen and make 





you smell everything from the dish rag to 
hot biscuits — and that is color. I know one 
outdoor writer, who, in his writings, makes 
the best coffee and fries the best trout I have 
ever tasted—and that is color. I know 
writers who can take you for a literary 
stroll and make you keenly conscious of all 
that goes on around you — and that is color. 
And there are a few writers (alas! too few) 
who in the development of character can 
cause you to employ that sixth sense, spir- 
itual discernment. And that, too, is color. 

A friend and I once went into the deep 
south on a quail hunt. While waiting on the 
lawn of the plantation house for the car- 
riage that was to convey us to the sedge 
fields, I lost sight of my dog. Knowing him 
to be of the investigating type, I went in 
search. I found him in front of one of the 
negro cabins, licking the face of a howling 
pickaninny so black that one who has never 
seen that child can have no true understand- 
ing of the word black. 

“Humph!” said my friend, who was a 
writer during those months when he could 
not hunt, “Has that dog a good nose?” 
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“Excellent,” I answered. 

“Ts his hearing good?” 

“Yes.” 

“See well?” 

“As well as any dog.” 

“Um-m. Darn smart dog! Make a writer, 
probably. He’s getting a taste of local 
color.” 

Thus my wise friend, in a spirit of fun, 
made use of his knowledge that true color 
comes through an employment of all the 
senses. 


OLOR is a composite thing and when 

handling it one must differentiate be- 
tween color of the whole and the atmosphere 
stuff in small scenes that make up the whole. 
Let me clarify by example: 

A novel treating with the life of a doctor 
in a small town presents, in its entirety, a 
certain color. This is achieved by a thousand 
and one little spots of color which, studied 
separately, present little or nothing of the 
feeling induced by the whole. 

Let us say that a scene calls for the doc- 
tor’s office as the stage. We get the smell 
of it—drugs, antiseptic, stale cigar smoke, 
a hint of ether, all blended to create an 
odor as definitely known to us as the per- 
fume of a rose. We see the case of shining 
instruments, and hope they shall never be 
used on us. We get a glimpse of the tor- 
ture chair with its handles and straps. We 
see a curtained door that leads to some 
mysterious sanctum, and we hear the low 
sound of voices coming from that sanctum. 
We wonder whether the words import hope 
or pronounce a death sentence. 

All these things can be used with effect in 
building up atmosphere for a given scene. 
They are effective as a spot because they 
are true of the offices of thousands of small 
town doctors. But the color and feeling of 
the town and the life there must come from 
a multiplicity of scenes. The life of that 
doctor must be woven into the lives of all. 
Paradoxically, the more he is submerged the 
more clearly he stands forth. 

Next to poor dialogue, poor color can de- 
stroy a novel quicker than anything else. 
Want of color can make it very shallow. On 
the other hand, if spread on too thickly it 
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destroys all depth. As a matter of fact it 
is not spread on at all. Let us think of color 
as threads rather than as a medium to be ap- 
plied at will. As threads it becomes part of 
the warp and woof; it is woven in, not plas- 
tered on. Many otherwise good stories have 
been spoiled by the author’s failure to make 
this distinction. 

Beginners frequently fall into the error of 
thinking that color can be supplied in long 
descriptive passages. I recall a certain manu- 
script that once came to my desk—a modern 
Western. The basic situation and plot were 
good. But the thing as a whole was as flat 
as near beer and less intoxicating. No color. 
But the story was worth saving, if possible. 
I had a long talk with the author and flat- 
tered myself that I had made myself clear. 
In a remarkably short time he was back— 
too short a time, I thought, for a good re- 
write. Had he made a rewrite? No sir! He 
had plastered that manuscript with patches. 
He described mountain scenery, he used all 
the known adjectives in picturing glory and 
granduer, and he had fairly hurled paint 
pots at all the inanimate things that came 
under his eye. But the animate and the 
every-day affairs of their lives were left in 
status quo. 





No, color is not to be achieved with all 
the descriptive adjectives in the world. It 
is far too subtile for that! 


It has been truly said that the success of 
a joke lies in the ear of the listener rather 
than in the tongue of him who tells it. In 
like manner the appreciation of color, in all 
its nice gradations, lies within the sensual 
experiences of the reader, plus the employ- 
ment of that sixth sense earlier spoken of as 
spiritual discernment. The reader can ap- 
preciate color to the limit of his own sensi- 
tiveness and no further. 

This latter fact must be a determining fac- 
tor and guide in the handling of color in 
any novel. The audience aimed at must be 
kept in mind. Does the writer of first-class 
Western stuff handle color in the same fash- 
ion as Dr. William Beebe? Far from it! 
Beebe knows his audience, as does the West- 
ern writer, and both succeed because they 
know the sensitivenss of the scales upon 
which the product is to be weighed. 
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I SHALL now utter the heresy that pleas- 
ing color (as thought of in terms of sales 
value) and true color need not be one and 
the same thing. I have sat inthralled by a 
novel, highly and pleasingly colorful, only 
to discover at some later date that the color 
was faked. It had sales value, it provided 
escape (the thing which the reader is always 
in search of), and from a standpoint of 
movement and interest it had all that any 
novel need have—save verity. 

True color is based upon verity and fact. 
Imagination alone will not supply it how- 
ever high the imagination of the writer. His 
faked colors will pale on him when the light 
of fact is turned upon them. Which is but 
another way of restating one of the central 
themes of this series, viz.: that all the at- 
tributes of verity are possible only with him 
who knows his people and his locale. 

Many beginners in the field of the novel 
are ignorant of this requirement or willfully 
blind to it. As a beginner he is still in the 
mould and mood of a reader. He begins 
to write as a means of escape from the tread- 
mill of every-day life; he sees romance and 
high adventure afar off and sees nothing 
near at hand. Therefore, with pen in hand 
he begins a story of Palo-Pago or Farther- 
thanthat. 

For the sake of illustration let us go along 
with him to Fartherthanthat and observe 
how true color fails him because of his 
ignorance of fact. 

Down comes the pen and up goes the cur- 
tain. Our hero is discovered on a raft in 
the midst of the wide Pacific and for com- 
pany (as well as for story purposes) he has 
with him on the raft the villian and our fair 
Ermantrude. (Don’t laugh, reader! Since 
that day when Louis Tracy used this old 
idea well in “The Wings of the Morning” I 
have seen God-knows-how-many manuscripts 
and printed stories with precisely that be- 
ginning. ) 

Now, by the blessing of Providence and 
the will of the storyteller this raft is being 
borne by friendly wind and tide to comber- 
white shores of a south Pacific isle. Soon 
the fronded palms appear, swaying in the 
soft wind of the Trades. 

But wait! Now we begin to strike diffi- 
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culties. Should they be palms? And what 
is the season and do trades blow there? And 
what is the general nature of the shore 
lines of these atolls? Heigh ho! Well, I’ve 
said it and the raft is too near short to 
quibble over that little speck of color. One 
must make a landing. 

Let us now throw in a few breakers and 
rocks so that our hero, early in the game, 
may through valor and manly strength 
stumble ashore with fair Ermantrude and 
also rescue the villian from the very teeth of 
a man-eating shark. (If the villain is not 
rescued, here endeth the story, which is 
much too soon. The hero must be given at 
least sixty thousand words in which to bring 
about the very thing which the shark most 
thankfully would have furnished.) 

But again wait! Are the atolls rock-ribbed 
or are they of coral formation with low 
shore lines gently shelving into the deep? 
How about breakers on a gentle shore line 
when soft trades are blowing? And are 
sharks common there? 

Oh, well, we are ashore and thank God for 
so narrow an escape. Now for a little rest 
and a search for food and shelter. As the 
three poor souls walk along the beach tropi- 
cal birds go screaming through the trees. 
Oh, my soul! What birds are they? And 
do birds, who have never seen man and 
therefore have no cause for fear, take 
screaming flight? I am sure I don’t know, 
at least not from personal experience. Sci- 
entists say not—and scientists and explorers 
go everywhere. 

And now—Ho hum! And now I vote that 
we leave those three wretched creatures to 
work out their own salvation while we return 
to Hickory Centers, U. S. A., there to write 
about people we know, things we know, phil- 
osophies and psychologies we know, and do 
it with such strength and devotion to verity 
that readers will know that we know! 


TEMPO: ITS INFLUENCES 


But wherever we go, and whatever we 
write, we will discover that the use of color 
varies according to the type of novel. In 
other words, tempo steps in and gives some 
commands to color. Furthermore, tempo 
actually becomes a part of the color of the 
whole. 
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Tempo, like color, is a subtile something 
difficult to segregate and analyze. It is an 
integral part of style, of which countless 
books have been written without exhausting 
the subjects so much as the readers thereof. 

Dictionaries don’t help us much with the 
word tempo. It is hard to define what can- 
not be confined; it is difficult to limit the 
illimitable. I submit that all the definitions 
of all the lexicographers would be of little 
value to that writer who has no natural 
feeling and understanding of tempo. His 
story will be as jerky and dissonant as would 
be the efforts of a musician who took no 
heed of the rate of movement and rhyth- 
mical divisions of his score. 

Obviously, tempo must be in harmony 
with the nature of the story. The quick 
march of crime stories or of high action 
stuff would be ruinous to a novel treating 
with more sheltered lives. It would be out 
of harmony and therefore off color, since 
tempo is a part of color. 

Let it not be thought, however, that tempo 
is achieved solely by the amount of action 
or want of action in a paragraph, page, or 
chapter. Choice of words, accent, and sen- 
tence construction exert a tremendous (if 
unseen and unanalyzed) influence on the 
movement. Just as color is imparted through 
a nice choice of words, so is tempo more 
definitely fixed and accented through word 
choice. The picture to be presented must 
determine the choice of words, sentence 
construction, accent, and cadence. Let us 
take an example: 

Two novelists, working separately, decide 
to use Broadacres, the country seat of 
Colonel Silverspoon, as the setting for their 
stories. The house is an early Colonial, 
deep-seated in century-old trees, and it is far 
off the beaten path. The place can go on 
for another hundred years without anything 
of importance taking place there. On the 
other hand, almost anything might take place 
there. 


Novelist A thinks the setting and the peo- 
ple of the locale splendidly suited to a novel 
of decadence, vanished glory, and the pa- 
thetic conflict of yesterday’s customs and 
ideals brought face to face with the ines- 
capable now. 
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Novelist B, however, with a mind that 
simply does not travel along such lines, 
thinks it an excellent place for a very baf- 
fling murder wherein Colonel Silverspoon 
furnishes the corpus delicti and Broadacres, 
with its gloomy interior, strange servants, 
and still stranger kinsmen, furnish the back- 
ground, color, and suspects. 

Now we have a single given setting but 
we have two novelists descending upon it 
with minds and ideas as opposite as the 
poles. Each, in his field, 1s a skilled work- 
man. 

Novelist A, in his opening and through- 
out his story, is after the flavor of Broad- 
acres — its manners, customs, ideals, phil- 
osophies. At the very beginning he must 
determine and set the tempo. His choice of 
words must be in harmony with that tempo, 
with the color of the whole, and with his 
central theme. In all probability he will 
choose words with their roots in the ro- 
mance languages. They will be words with 
great vowel beauty and his sentences will be 
fluid. If he does his work well some of the 
critics will speak of him as a stylist . 
though the Lord knows (if the critics do 
not), that any man is a stylist who is master 
of his style! 

Novelist B, for instance, is also a stylist 
though he is less likely to get credit for it. 
He has a murder mystery to solve at Broad- 
acres and in the cause of justice he must 
be a-doing. Colonel Silverspoon has been 
foully done in, no doubt about it. A trusted 
old negro butler entered the dim library 
room with a toddy and there lay the Colonel 
with a knife in his heart. 

Now the moonlight, with all its witchery, 
is mellowing the white columns of the ver- 
andah and the slender drooping arms of 
the willow tree at the sunken pool are trac- 
ing exquisite lacework designs on the water. 
But does Novelist B care a hoot or a hurrah 
about that? He does not! He knows that 
Colonel Silverspoon has been brutally mur- 
dered and he knows equally well that a pack 
of voracious readers will be tramping on his 
heels and actually running ahead of him in 
an effort to get their hands on the murderer. 

In keeping with the nature of the story 


(Continued on page 56) 




































66 IRTHS have taken a_ nose-dive, 
marriages have hit an all-time low, 
but every year, every month, every 

day, young people in their early teens cease 

to be boys and girls and begin to be men 
and women with terrifying regularity.” 

With these words Frederick Collins tells us 

that the depression can’t effect this business 

of adolescents, in his 


’ Writing For The 
mm. Younger Generation 


/ @ 
sees! Although their sphere of interest is similar, CoLLEGE Humor 
AND SENSE and MopERN YourtuH are different in editorial tempo. 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


grim facts, these College Humor and Sense 
articles retain a note of at least ironic 
humor between the lines; a sort of, “what 
can we do but grin and bear it?” theme 
song. 
In the March and April issues before me 
I find for example a light, humorous ac- 
count of how the girls of a famous Eastern 
school vie for dates and 





article “All Dressed Up 
And No Place To Go” 
in the new College 
Humor and Sense. Each 
year the colleges are 
grinding out thousands 
of B.A.’s and B.S.’s 
whose education is a 
frozen asset. But al- 
though he paints a 
dark picture with bold 
strokes of cynical real- 


script. 





Read and save the analytical ar- 
ticles that appear in WRITER’S 
DIGEST. They will serve as a 
guide to you in marketing your 
work, as well as in the equally 
important slanting of the work in 
your own mind before you put it 
on paper. Your chances of selling 
work is generally increased by 
having an intelligent idea of where 
you are going to send it, before 
you start to write up the manu- 


billet-doux in the hectic 
race for popularity, en- 
titled “Phone Welles- 
ley” by Eileen McCann. 
In sharp contrast there 
is an article entitled “/ 
Hate the Younger Gen- 
eration” by K. S. Crich- 
ton (Lehigh, 717) and 
answered by “Don’t Be 
Silly” by Keith Jenni- 
son ( Williams, 734). “It 








ism, at the end of his 
article Mr. Collins makes a pertinent sug- 
gestion. “The rich men who are still giv- 
ing buildings, stadiums and quadrangles,” 
he says, “might divert their generosity from 
bricks and mortar to brains and character, 
to the creation of gainful labor for the 
young people who pass into a world which 
doesn’t need them.” 

The new mechanical make-up and covers, 
the addition of the words “and sense” to 
its title, and the new editorship of Robert 
W. Mickham have made over the old College 
Humor. It is going in heavily for short 


articles on problems of current interest to 
the younger generation, ranging from so- 
phisticated satire to articles like the one by 
Mr. Collins which dares to call a spade a 
damned shovel. 


But even when they state 








isn’t that our young 
men should think radically,” Mr. Crichton 
declares. “The trouble is that they don't 
seem to think at all. The currents of life 
seem to flow all around them without touch- 
ing them. * * * Much as we dislike to say 
it, we do not feel that any younger genera- 
tion ever saved the world. From the evi- 
dence at hand, it seems improbable that the 
present one is going to do it.” In answer to 
which Keith Jennison exposes a few of the 
sins of our fathers and remarks, “We are 
not looking over our shoulders, but going 
ahead. Doubtless we make many mistakes, 
but we profit by them and proceed in spite 
of them. Every June sees more of us roll- 
ing up our sleeves and pitching in, work- 
ing for yours jobs.” 

And in a short reactionary satire entitled 
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“Pedestals for Women!” Frederic Arnold 
Kummer declares that the young ladies who 
yesterday were clamoring for independence 
and equality are today desperately anxious to 
regain their former place of plaster saint in 
Man’s household—that many intelligent 
women are publicly declaring that they 
much prefer a husband and home to a ca- 
reer. In the next issue he has another one 
carrying his theme a point further—“Js 
Virginity Coming Back?” Here he gives 
us a brief history of Woman’s attitude to- 
ward sex since the Victorian era, carries us 
through the post-war experimental period 
of mass seduction to the present trend back 
towards old-fashioned morals. “Since the 
winning of a husband, with jobs so scarce 
is now a fiercer competition than ever,” Mr. 
Kummer summarizes, “our young women of 
today are not overlooking any bets. Back 
to the shelf with Freud and Bertram Rus- 
sell! Dust off the old family cook-book! 
The hard-boiled play-girl of yesteryear went 
out with the rest of common stocks in the 
crash.” 

There is also an article entitled “Grunts 
for Gold” by Caswell Adams, who with 
deadly serious irony explains the tremendous 
opportunities for ex-college football players 
and other athletes in the great field of pro- 
fessional wrestling. 

“IT am particularly anxious to get some 
personality stories of young men and wom- 
en who have succeeded in the world out- 
side, but who are recent college products,” 
Mr. Mickam told me. “I also want newsy 
articles upon the activities of young men 
and women still in college who have achieved 
something worth while and of general in- 
terest. There is a tremendous and prac- 
tically untouched field for articles on the 
scientific progress being made in our college 
laboratories, their contributions to medical 
and industrial science. I could use some 
good articles on what the agricultural col- 
leges are doing, what practical plans they 
are developing to relieve the farm situation, 
for example. 

“We are of course always interested in 
articles on any topic of general interest to 
the younger generation, regardless of its 
relation to college life, for our circulation 
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is not confined to the campus. Young people 
who are thinking of going to college, young 
people who have graduated during recent 
years, young people simply interested in the 
collegiate atmosphere as well as those act- 
ually on the campus form our audience. I 
need some good controversial articles on 
modern conditions and problems and I am 
not afraid of realism. The best lengths for 
us are from 2,000 to 2,500 words; on the 
other hand, we can use them shorter or 
longer, but nothing over 5,000.” 


ND now let us glance at the fiction. 
College Humor and Sense intends to 
continue the policy of the old College Humor 
in exploiting new writers. As often as pos- 
sible they will run “first short stories.” 

“Business Before Pleasure” by Margaret 
Fishback is one of these first story, but by 
a well known advertising woman. Katie, 
self-sufficient buyer for a large New York 
department store, must choose between love 
and a career because Johnny Sterling will 
not allow any wife of his to work. 
Katie’s hard-headed business sense represses 
her emotions temporarily ; then, because she 
crossed the merchandise manager while he 
was away on vacation by staging a “baby 
show,” Katie finds herself discharged. She 
decides it might be pleasant to try running 
a home for a change—but she cannot go to 
Johnny in defeat. At luncheon with him 
she promises to marry him “soon”—with- 
out telling him about the lost job. She re- 
turns to the store for her belongings and is 
summoned to the president’s office. He hires 
her back at nearly twice her former salary ; 
offering her a branch managership. Which 
Katie blithely refuses because she is going 
to be married. Now she can “surrender” 
without losing her pride. 

The plot, you will probably say, is hardly 
very original—but vivid, colorful writing 
puts it across. Nor has the story anything 
at all to do with college—it is simply a 
modern problem love story. Stories for 
College Humor and Sense need not neces- 
sarily have a collegiate setting, but they 
must deal with modern young people. 

“Crazy Petunia’ by Mackinlay Kantor is 
a mildly humorous college escapade story. 





























































40 WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Jewel Major, being driven to her sorority 
house from a dance by Archie Ewell and 
Lief Johnson, is thrilled when the boys are 
held up by Ransky’s gunmen and warned 
to stop running liquor for the Greek soda 
fountain proprietor, Martoris. Jewel calls 
them “yellow” when they decide to make 
that their last trip. Under the influence of 
her chiding they plan to steal the next load 
themselves, hide and secretly retail it, ex- 
plaining to Martoris that they were hi- 
jacked by Ransky. Jewel would love to 
join in this adventure in banditry, but fears 
the consequences if her Victorian-minded 
family should learn the details. 

But at two o'clock the next morning, 
Jewel is unable to stand the suspense and 
suppressed excitement any longer. She 
slips into a raincoat, “borrows” a car and 
dashes off to Martoris. After making him 
promise not to harm the boys, she tells him 
the whole story. Together they rush to the 
lake where Archie and Lief are hiding the 
stuff and arrive just in time to surprise 
Ransky’s men who have the boys under 
cover of their guns. Martoris gets back his 





PLAYS WANTED 


Comedies, Comedy - Dramas, and Stunts 
suitable for High School or the Grades. 
Cash paid upon acceptance of manuscripts. 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
40-44 East First Street, - Dayton, Ohio 








Let me write the lyrics to your song. Ten cents a 
word. No further charge. No rights reserved. Send 
your music with one dollar and I will return with 
lyric in one week, balance-C. O. D. Suggest your 
own title or theme if you wish. Ten years of 
experience 


WINIFRED N. CUTTING 


531 Greenwood Fort Smith, Arkansas 








MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 


of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 
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liquor by an elaborate bluff and sends the 
boys home with Jewel. And that’s all there 
is—except that despite the allure of a trans- 
parent slicker over only her pajamas, Mar- 
toris remains a perfect gentleman toward 
Jewel through the adventure. But he does 
find it hard to control his emotions. .. . 


“Say When” by H. F. Turner captures 
immediate interest through the situation of 
being caught short which faces Leonard 
Woods, newspaper music critic, when 
Phyllis Deering informs him that her debut 
in the Music Hall, which he had reviewed 
in glowing terms of praise, never really 
took place. . . . He takes her to dinner to 
make amends; next day Phyllis introduces 
him to ather. But, although they get 
along famously, Mr. Deering says Phyllis 
and Leonard must wait at least a year to 
be married. Whereupon Phyllis departs for 
Atlantic City to enlist the mater’s influence. 
Left alone, Father asks Leonard to take 
him on a party; he’d like to get better ac- 
quainted. . . With difficulty Leonard man- 
ages to find one fairly wild where Father 
samples too many different cocktails. On the 
way home Mr. Deering appropriates a 
couple of red lanterns and argues with a 
cop. Next morning Leonard gets him out. 
They catch the train for Atlantic City. 
Father admits Leonard is a great guy, but 
still thinks Phyllis and he should wait at 
least a year. To which our hero gently 
suggests that if Father wishes to have his 
abominable conduct kept secret, he had best 
agree to an immediate marriage. 


The serial now running in College Humor 
and Sense is entitled “Fighting Leather” by 
Edward J. Neil. It is an interpretive story 
of an utterly unsophisticated young man 
buffetted between professional boxing and 
football interests who doesn’t quite under- 
stand why he is receiving a free education 
from a certain prominent university. 
Serials for College Humor and Sense usual- 
ly run about 60,000 words, but they can 
also use shorter lengths. Their short stories 
should be between 2,500 and 4,000 words, 
the most attractive length being around 
3,000; they also are wide open for some 
good short shorts of from 1,200 to 1,500 
words. The editorial offices of the new 
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College Humor and Sense are at 1300 
Paramount Building, New York City. 


N CONTRAST to the breezy, lightly 

sophisticated vein which characterizes 
the contents of College Humor and Sense, 
we now plunge into the near atmosphere of 
the intellectual in Modern Youth, under the 
editorship of Vida Ilma. Miss Ilma tells 
me that she is particularly in need of timely 
articles dealing with the impressions of mod- 
ern youth on timely topics. 

In the April issue before me, for example, 
there is an article entitled “Young Russia’s 
Private Life’ by Kathleen Barnes, which 
instead of treating the usual economical and 
political as do most of the articles written 
about the U. S. S. R., tells us instead of 
their social life, habits, dress, sex and atti- 
tude towards parents. Another article en- 
titled “Dear Miss Joslyn by Karl Franklin 
is an answer to one entitled “The Young 
Degeneration” in a previous issue which 
treated the discontent and attitude of futility 
prevalent among the younger generation to- 
day. Mr. Franklin’s answer shows that 
instead of the younger generation needing 
guidance in precepts, they will have to fol- 
low their own individual conscience and 
sense of morality. Contrast the rather 
solemn depth in the following quotation 
from Mr. Franklin’s “Dear Miss Joslyn” 
to some of the excerpts from College Humor 
and Sense and you will see the wide differ- 
ence in treatment each of these magazines 
feature, in spite of the fact that in their 
articles at least, they go in for the same 
basic subject matter. 

“But it is inevitable that some social conscious- 
ness be born from what is at first only the indi- 
vidual’s pursuit of his own integrity. Our social 
sense, our national consciousness, our regard for 
public opinion—all these are still necessarily un- 
formed. For no ‘code’ has yet evolved out of the 
chaos of our rebellion. There is an extremely 
variable code with each of us, and that is about 
all. But this must and will coagulate. World 
being in chaos and time brings form. Form, 
found meaningless, is overthrown and chaos in a 
lesser degree exists once more. Then, inevitably, 
form emerges yet again. This is the law of life. 
So something will come of us. And if I am 
right in assuming on the basis of my experience 
as both student and teacher, and on the experience 
of people, like my friend the professor, that the 
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SONGS ACCEPTED BY NEW 
YORK PUBLISHERS 
1 of my clients have just had their songs ac- 

cepted and published by New York publishers. 


Biggest New York Radio Stati ele re, W)Z, 


WABC have broadcast hundreds 
ments over Boo Meee nee Ry al’ Cai 
networks. 


100 copies free with every song serviced. 


Send poems, melodies, or both for free examination 
and advice. he Ghee 
nger and comp Write for it NOW. 


STAN TUCKER 
1619 Broadway, Room 707, New York City 











YOUR SONG 
y Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We a, a. publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D. Hollywood, Cal. 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 








SONGWRITERS 
Send For Our 50-50 Plan 


100 Copies of Every Song Furnished 
Submit songs or poems with first letter. Our service 
is recognized as the most outstanding in the coun- 
try. Our songs are “On The Sat Everywhere.” Ra- 
dio stations WLW, KFI, WGY and hundreds of 
others have used our songs. 
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e Songs by 
LON HEALY that sing their own praises 
“NEVADA MOON™ (Quincks) ; ‘ARIZONA ROSE” (Felst) : 


aOLGRADO ROSE” (Shapiro-Bernstein). authored song 

“TWILIGHT MEM’RIES” ‘and * YOU ARE aa SUNSHIND 

OF HAPPINESS” (Quincke) ; “ALL ws MIAMI,” 
test; “WHEN I TRY © TO TO FORGET I 


which won $100 in con 
REMEMBER,” which placed in San Diego Sun-Fox Theatre 
contest; “I WANT TO TAKB THE _ THAT GOES 
TO HEAVEN” (Lyric & Melody Co.), ete. 


For good work, fair prices, and square dealing in composing, 
arranging (piano — orchestra), copywork or reproduced manu- 
script coples write 
” LON HEALY 


Liberty Theatre (Enclose stamps) Colorado Springs 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W.D.” Thomaston, Maine 
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5-SONGS-5 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 


Publications 

THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contracts, there IS a market 
for new songs. Three of these songs were placed with 
one of the largest music publishing houses in the 
United States on their standard royalty contract. An- 
other song is now being played by the leading dance 
orchestras and radio stations on the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and 
COLUMBIA NET WORKS. Yet another was placed in 
the big Talking Production “ARM OF THE LAW” 
now showing at all theatres. 

Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. . 

Big Royalties 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
po seen. Write TODAY FOR FREE 


00 
; ‘UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


664 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


POEMS e SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
On material accepted we pay all publishing costs. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 

PIONEER MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W, P. O. Box 8 Portiand, Ore 


7 SONGS SOLD 7 


URING March we placed seven songs for 
D publication on royalty basis—more sales 

than all other song agents combined 
made during that time! In addition we leased 
scores of songs for use by singers, bands, and 
orchestras, and secured over fifty radio broad- 
casts. 

















We Can Sell Your Song! 


No other song marketing agency in America 
has a sales record like ours. Submit your songs, 
words and music, direct to us for tryout by 
famous radio artists without obligation, enclos- 
ing return postage. No revising, composing, ar- 
ranging, copyrighting, or publishing propositions 
to sell you. Sales commission: 15%. 


VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
Song Agents 
“The Quest Leads To Victory” 
Tower Building 


Chicago, Lllinois 
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emphasis of morality has been shifted from a 
utilitarianism born of fear which ruled the ma- 
jority of people for many hundreds of years to 
something more intrinsically valuable, from the 
pursuit of a policy because it was ‘wise,’ to the 
pursuit of a policy because it is ‘fine,’ then I am 
right in assuming further that variable as all 
standards must be, those which we are attempting 
to erect will more rightfully deserve the aspects 
of the absolute than those which we have found 
so sadly wanting.” 


i ies = same serious “quality” tone is pre- 
ralent in the fiction which Modern 
Youth chooses. Their selections show that 
they are primarily interested in experiment- 
ing with types which popular magazines 
would not use—interpretive, artistic stories, 
which do not follow stereotyped formulas. 
You will notice that none of the stories in 
this issue, which I will briefly outline below, 
have a “plot” in the sense of the word as 
applied to the requirements of popular maga- 
zines; instead, the stories are impression- 
istic and thematic. 

“The Children” by Leane Zugsmith is 
the story of a divorced couple who meet 
again on account of their children. Doll 
meets Mac, her ex-husband, in a Phila- 
delphia hotel to discuss their children; she 
soon gets Mac to admit that his new wife, 
Eleanor, and her mother are responsible for 
estranging her children’s affections. At her 
suggestion, Mac takes Doll to a speakeasy 
and both of them have a little too much to 
drink; they wind up by spending the night 
together at another hotel. The next morn- 
ing Doll leaves before Mac is awake, 
cleverly manages to rip the hotel register 
page out by sending the sleepy clerk on an 
errand, and takes a train to Wilmington, 
where she beats Mac to his home. She forces 
her way into the house to see her children; 
a scene follows and the worried Mac arrives 
just in time to get into trouble. Doll forces 
the issue by telling Mac privately that she 
will show the hotel register page unless he 
insists that she can see the children once a 
month, and accomplishes her purpose. 


The story ends up leaving much to the 
reader’s imagination; Doll has finally man- 
aged to make friends with her six-year-old 
son, Alan, who doesn’t remember her and 
makes the tactless childish remark that he 
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is going to ask his mother if she can stay 
to dinner. Whereupon Doll leaves, thank- 
ing him, to catch her train—and you, the 
reader, can draw your own conclusions! 
Miss Ilma feels that here is material which 
is fresh, natural and pertinent. 

“Street Fight” by Georgette Carneal is a 
vivid story of the negro invasion of a street 
in Baltimore, showing the opposition and 
antagonism of the white people. It certainly 
is realistic, and it is something different since 
it concerns itself with the group life of a 
neighborhood and a class, rather than with 
specific individuals. To give you a sample 
of the style, here is a paragraph near the 
end of this episodic narrative: 

“One day early in September a great moving van 
came into Mulberry Street. We watched while 
men carried out the elegant furniture of the Wil- 
lard Augustus Thompsons, that very quiet family 
who lived on the corner. There was a rumor that 
Zeigler had bought the house, but the hideous 
words fell upon dumb ears for grief was every- 
where. One by one the great vans drawn by 
four horses could be heard at dawn coming down 
over the cobblestones; another family was mov- 
ing out. Before the week was over there were 
black people in the Thompson house. The family 
next door to the Thompsons, driven frantic at the 
idea of living next to negroes, moved out while 
the negroes were moving in. Mr. Roten drove 
in with his covered wagon and offered deepest 
sympathy over his glass of whisky. It was hard 
to see the white folks going away. He had such 
a steady trade on our street. Every morning new 
vans came into the street. Wherever you looked 
you saw horse-hair sofas being carried down steps 
and three-corner cabinets being hoisted through 
windows. Sometimes there were as many as six 
vans in the. street at once. By autumn only a few 
white families remained in the block and the 
signs ‘FOR RENT OR SALE’ were read and 
inquired about by negroes. The people in the yel- 
low house threw open their doors!” 


“Shy Boy” by Larellen M. DeLane is an 
introspective and interpretive account of the 
home-coming of a young sailor who ran 
away to join the Navy. He finds himself 
tongue-tied when his family ask him for an 
account of his adventures; as a defense 
mechanism he invents a fantastic story of 
an experience in China, at which they turn 
from him in disgust and leave him angry 
with himself for having succumbed to his 
impulse to lie. That evening he joins the 
family, who go to a neighborhood dance, 
and he finds himself completely out of tune 
with his surroundings. His mother at- 
tempts to influence him to get a job at the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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WRITERS ! 
Is your aim to produce 
salable merchandise ? 


“This aim will be well and hon- 
orably fed,” says May Lamberton 
Becker, the famous Reader’s 
Guide of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, on 


THOMAS H. UZZELL’S 


SHORT STORY HITS 


“Which gives,” continues Mrs. 
1932 Becker, ‘4 selections from all-fic- 
tion magazines, 9 from big-circu- 
lation magazines, and 10 from 
literary magazines, with critical 
notes, suggestions for students, 
and additional lists of stories it 
would be well for them to mark 
and note. It seems to me the 
most practical for its purpose of 
the many collections meant to 
help the student find his public 
and write for it.” 
This new, interpretative anthology of the most suc- 
cessful stories of the year, is practically a whole 
course in writing for a market, by one of the leadin 
teachers in the country. At your bookstore for $2.00. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 








AMBITIOUS WRITERS! 


Let my experience help you to success. One dollar and return 
postage with your best short story will bring straight-from- 
the-shoulder criticism and helpful advice. Letter-perfect typ- 
ing (with carbon copy), 30c a thousand words. Poetry, 2c a 
line. (Transactions by mail only.) 


EUSTIS E. HUNTER 


8 Chesterton Street Boston, Mass. 








Syndicate Writers Wanted 


who can furnish short articles, features, cartoons 
and particularly Short-Short Stories suitable for 
newspaper distribution. Stamped self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed for return of Manuscript. 


AUTHORS’ SELLING SYNDICATE 
85 N. High Street Columbus, Ohio 








FREE! 5,000 WORDS! FREE! 


5,000 words of first manuscript typed free. Addi- 
tional wordage, 40c per 1,000. Prompt, efficient 
typing, according to current editorial requirements. 
Corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 
Best quality Bond, one carbon copy, careful mailing. 
A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuseript. 


EMORY L. McFADDEN e Pylesville, Maryland 











EXPRESSION 

Poems Worth While 
Mss. requested. Many valuable prizes. $2 a year. 
We also supply the poetry departments of three 
high-class newspapers. A splendid way to build up 
a following. Galaxy, our spring anthology, now in 
preparation. 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Confessions of 


By Tom THuRSDAY 





Thomas Thursday 








chance to get $1,000,000, took a paltry 
$100,000. In brief, boys and girls, I 
am beginning to think that I am somewhat 
of an umpchay, the same being circusese 
for chump, sap, boob, lunkhead or what 
have you, Mons. Roget. 
My good friend, the late Harry (H. C.) 
Witwer, often sug- 


I FEEL like the fellow who, having a 


that “The Sharks Fin Magazine” will pay 
two cents more than what I can gather from 
“The Toads Hop Monthly,” the former pub- 
lication gets the gem of genius. 

If you are a novice, having sold two or 
more stories, and full of enthusiasm and 
maybe prunes, you will consider me a brash, 
mercenary fellow. But the time will come, 
my children, when 





my literary goo at trade journal 


the slick paper maga- 


gested that I hurl J "trae as there are few editors in the 


bought an article from Fred Kunkel, 
so there are even fewer editors of fic- 
who haven’t. sent 


you will see the 


field who haven't light of economics 
and the torch of 


brass facts, and shall 






















the heavy money, but 
I was too busy as- 
saulting the pulp 
paper zoo to harken 
to his sage advice. 
All this notwith- 
standing the fact that 
when I did shoot one 
toward the pretty- 
pretty mags I usually 
clicked. 

This business of 
carving out enter- 
tainment in print, be 
it fiction or fact, is 


zines, in the land of tion 


magazines 
Tommie Thursday a check. 

His breezy don’t-give-a-hang letters 
accompanying most of his scripts have 
gone a long way to let the editor know 
that here is a writer out of the 
ordinary. 

A touch of fresh humor in an edi- 
torial office—any editorial office—is 
like a piercing siren in a morgue. And 
T. T.’s letters, like his articles, gallop 
along with a style entirely of their 
own. 

His trick in writing letters to editors 
that accompany his script consists of 
cordially and studiedly insulting them— 
a dangerous game, but a most provaca- 
tive one. Sting a solemn editor’s sore 
spot in the right way and you'll make 
a friend. What Thursday says about 
working over a script is so true we feel 
like shrieking it with a slash of red 
paint in the magazine. 


gather the gelt unto 
the last thin dime. Of 
course, I continue to 
get a great thrill, a 
kick, out of writing, 
even after twenty 
years of hacksmith- 
ing, during which 
time I have incu- 
bated and _ gestated 
approximately 400 
short stories and at 
least 500 articles. 
However, the old, 
old thrill is no 

















really a trade, not 





longer there, Sharlie. 





an art. I say this 
with a bow of apology toward the myriad 
professors of the short, the long and even 
the medium story. Let me confess at once 
that it has been long ever ago that I sat at 
this machine with the thought of fame 
sizzling in my brain. Fame be damned— 
here comes the landlord. I gladly relinguish 
the glory and the hallelujah to the rising 
young authors who like to see their names 
in print. Me, I’ve passed that form of 
egotism many years ago, and when I get an 
idea for an article or a short story, the first 
thing that enters my conk is: How much 
can I blackjack out of the mags for this 
slice of cream de la tripe? And if I think 
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The fever of youth 
and the joy of composition is somewhat 
dimmed and the myopicism of age begins 
to cast little jiggers of ennui over art and 
literature. I should like to reclaim some 
of the thrill gained when my first yarns 
were published, but I am afraid that I am 
now blase and on the gold standard de- 
spite the Rooseveltian edict to the contrary. 

I doubt if any number of writers are 
quite satisfied with their past performances. 
I mean the boys and girls who made a pro- 
fession of writing, a business that was 
geared to keep them in cakes, coffee and 
occasional champagne. Many dramatists 
are certain that they would have been great 
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humorists and earned more money to boot, 
while the humorists feel that, somewhere in 
their system, another “King Lear” might 
have been born. 

I still have the first draft of my first 
story. I think it was published about 
twenty years ago in “Top-Notch Magazine.” 
It was called “A Stroke of Genius,” and 
it was—believe it or not—a story about a 
rising young author entitled Jefferson 
Sweeney. Mr. Sweeney had weird ideas 
about the art of writing and when Henry 
Wilton Thomas, then editor of “Top- 
Notch,” observed Mr. Sweeney’s peculiari- 
ties, he accepted the yarn with the follow- 
ing note: 

“Dear Mr. THuRsDAY: 

A ‘Stroke of Genius’ goes. Check this week for 
thirty-five cents or will you have it in postage 
stamps? 

Henry Witton THoMaAs, 
Epiror. 

Knowing nothing of the inside of maga- 
zinedom, being a sap for the ages, I thought 
I was being paid thirty-five cents for my 
yarn. I accepted promptly and was amazed 
to receive a check for fifty dollars within a 
few days, which was good payment for a 
3,000-word story. I don’t think they are 
paying as much today. Some time later I 
was invited to call on Mr. Thomas in his 
office in the Street and Smith building. I 
asked why he had offered thirty-five cents 
for the story and then sent fifty dollars. He 
replied that he had thought some profes- 
sional writer was joshing him—due to the 
theme of the story—and he still had some 
doubts as to who I was. I believe I sold him 
at least twenty yarns before he conceded that 
I was just an amateur, and not Zane Grey 
or Harold Bell Wright kidding him with 
yarns about rising young authors. 

Speaking of Henry Wilton Thomas, I 
trust you will pardon me for interrupting 
this topsy-turvy narrative long enough to 
pay him homage that is his due. Although 
I have since met and done business with 
many editors, I cannot forget the kindness 
and courtesy Thomas accorded me. He was 
one of the few editors who actually had a 
sense of humor. This prevented him from 
taking his job seriously, a fact I wish some 
current editors would cultivate. The last 
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Try our first 
assignment 
FREE! 


HERE is one sure way of discovering 

for yourself how effectively Palmer 
Training can prepare you to write to sell. 
TRY IT OUT! 


We will send you a specimen Assignment 
FREE, one designed from known psycho- 
logical laws and accepted literary princi- 
ples a 2 uncover the spark of genius within 
= We will criticize your work on that 

esson, point out your good qualities and 
your weak ones. Give you an actual dem- 
onstration of our literary service to writ- 
ers. All without cost or obligation. 


For fifteen years the Palmer Institute has 
been producing writers of salable literature. 
It has a bona fide record of more students 
who are selling what they write than any 
similar institution. Its success-getting meth- 
ods have been recognized and recommended 
by such outstanding literary artists as Ru- 
pert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, Frederick Stewart Greene, 
Car] Clausen and many other notable Ameri- 
can writers. 

The Palmer Institute’s service to writers 
covers a wide scope: Special correspondence 
courses in Short Story Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, Literary English; Marketing Serv- 
ice; Criticism and Revision Service for ad- 
vanced students; Professional Consultation. 

If you really want to write to sell, by the 

= uickest and surest method, sample PREE 


F CHARGE the method that gets a 
Not a test of ability, but a test of merit. 


Write today indicating the sort of help you 
are seeking. Ask for the specimen Assignment 
and try out for yourself the Palmer method. A 
few years ago Edna Robb Webster began her 
training with Palmer. Now she is famous, the 
author of six published novels (“Five O'clock 
Girl” is her latest) and many short stories and 
articles. Send this coupon. 


WILLIAM DAVID BALL, Editor 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
oa 15-V Palmer Bldg. 

lywood, California. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on 
my part, the specimen Assi 2a from your 
course in ( ) Fiction Wri ( ) Photoplay 
Writing, which gives me the Petvllage of trying 
out your service free of charge. I am also inter- 
ested in your course in ( Literary English. 


Name 





Address 
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What strange ers did the anci- % 
ents possess? ere was the source 
18 of knowledge that made it possible for them to 
‘orm miracles ? Were these profound secrets 
“see with ancient libraries, or are they buried ; 
beneath crumbling Temple walls ? 
These wise men of the past knew the mysteries 
of life, and personal power. This wisdom is not 
lost,—it is withheld from the mass. It is offered 
freely TO YOU if with an open mind, you }.§ 
B .. wish to step out of the rut of monotonous (iam 


existence and MASTER YOUR LIFE. 
THIS FREE BOOK 


Man's intolerance has at times swept his 
achievements from the face of the earth, yet se- 
cret brotherhoods have preserved this sacred 
wisdom of the ages. The Rosicrucians, one o 
these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE YOU to 
write and secure a free copy of the “Wisdom & = 
of the Sages.” It will point out how youmay | 
receive age-old truths. You can learn to MAKE ay 


YOUR LIFE ANEW—the fulfillment te 
eNlel sil | 
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of your ideals awaits you. Address: 
SCRIBE H.S.B. < 


ROSiICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
4 SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 








WRITERS! 


ADELE BAILEY’S NEW PRACTICAL INDIVIDUAL- 
IZED METHOD OF CREATIVE WRITING is enabling 
writers to make their work SALABLE. Enthusiastic 
reports from editors and authors. Group assistance if 
desired. Write for circular or submit manuscript with 
return postage. 


Box 164 Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone Granite 3922-R 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! My complete service offers you real help. You are 
writing to sell,—try me. I revise, polish, reconstruct, and return 
to you the finished manuscript, professionally typed and all ready 
for publication. Carbon copy. Careful mailing. $1 first 1,000 
words, 50 cents each additional 1,000, covers all charges. Please 
mail remittance and return postage with manuscripts. Get out 
those rejected ‘scripts and let me make them into stories that 
live and breathe. 


EDITH M. NAILL 





Edgerton, Missouri 








UNREASONABLY REASONABLE 
Letter perfect TYPING to editors’ requirements, proofread, 
ONE CAPHON COPY, MINOT COTTECIONS.....00ccceeeeeeed0e per 1000 
WE SELL SERVICE 
Revisions * Criticlsm * Helpful Suggestions * Sales Helps 
Send your manuscript to us with one dollar. The dollar will 
apply on the service we render you. If we cannot serve you, 
the dollar is returned with your manuscript. You pay only for 
the service you need—and get! 
FREEMAN & BARCLAY 
1225 Granville Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








10% SALES SERVICE 


You want to sell your stories. SELLING ’em is my 
business—for both American and foreign authors. 
Commission, 10%. Handling charges: Any MS. to 
5,000 words, $1 and postage; longer, 20c per M.; 
REFUNDED if salable! Thorough criticism given, 
revision if merited. Have sold MY work for a 
decade. Try me with YOURS! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box D-148 Dante, Virginia 











I heard of Thomas he. was living the life 
of a retired capitalist in Florence, Italy. 
Okay, Henry! 


HAVE been informed by one of the 

chief eminentos of WriTER’s DicEst that 
the main duty of an article for its pages is 
to entertain, instruct, and advise. The ad- 
vice part is so easy that I shall not pass 
it out in habit-forming quantities. Some day 
I shall write an opus yclept “Advice Against 
Advice.” The pivotal point against advice, 
it seems to me, is that it is too general and 
does not form-fit individual cases. More- 
over, it is mostly egoism on the part of the 
adviser. There are a few concrete “Don’ts” 
attached to this business of writing for the 
magazines which every novice should know 
instinctively before he ever attempts to hurl 
his stuff toward editorial lairs. And if he 
does not possess sufficient intelligence to 
know them he should postpone his literary 
debut until an elevator falls on his head. 

I have fallen into many pits during my 
twenty odd—very odd—years of hacksmith- 
ing. The central pit has cost me a small for- 
tune, viz., the fact that I always have been 
in the habit of dashing off my yarns and 
articles at a single sitting, thus making for 
rather slip-shod and clumsy work. Good 
enough for the pulp-paper market, but not 
quite apropos for the slick fellows. A genius 
may be able to write a story for, say, the 
Satevepost, within three hours—a six thou- 
sand word yarn—and win the attention of 
the eagle-eyed Lorimer, but when the gods 
passed out such genius I was probably fish- 
ing in the Gulf Stream, off the Miami shores, 
which is the truth. 





It now occurs to me that a little more 
time spent on the particular gem would 
have netted me twice as much money, nay, 
four times as much revenue. I am certain 
that at least seventy-five per cent of my (and 
yours, too) pulp-paper yarns would have 
made the slick paper grade with a little more 
attention to wordage and construction. The 
plots were there; in fact, it appears that the 
cheaper mags have the better plots, but fall 
down on the nomenclature and general sculp- 
turing. This is not to intimate that the 
work found in the so-called better maga- 
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zines is superior stuff inasmuch that it scin- 
tillates a very great improvement over the 
pulp-paper piffle. On the contrary, I would 
say that most of it is pretty shoddy goo, 
geared to goal the goops and yank the yokels. 
Flimsy flipflop with overtones of moronic 
tendencies appealing directly to the Great 
American Dublic. One editor of a great na- 
tional slick paper mag confessed to me, in a 
burst of Bacardi-inspired confidence, that 
ninety per cent of the stories in his ladies’ 
periodical were really funny, but the writers 
and the customers did not suspect it. 

“Before I die,” he said,” I would like to 
edit a magazine that published nothing but 
stories that made asses out of the usual love 
story. I mean the sentimental twiddle- 
twaddle that I have had to pay huge sums 
for in order to satiate the dreadful appetites 
of love-starved females. There are times 
when I want to climb the highest mountain 
and shout: ‘It isn’t real! It isn’t basic! It 
isn’t sound stuff!” 

I have no advice to give; I have no keen 
regrets; I have no hatred toward any editor 
on earth, in hell, or in heaven; but speaking 
for myself, I am able to stand before a mir- 
ror and yell: “Thou art a sucker! You 
might have earned enough to retire long 
ever ago if you had carved out your goo for 
the slick paper boys instead of the humble 
pulps !” 

However, it may not be too late. I am not 
so old and senile that I cannot start over 
again. For instance, I can take stacks of 
my published pulp-paper yim-yim, revamp 
it with a sheen-like polish, yank it through 
the wringer of revision, and hurl same to- 
ward the Big Time boys. Of course, this is 
not ethical. Editors will warn you against 
re-selling parts of published stories and they 
are right. At the same time, I feel that I 
should take advantage of my own originality 
before some other “author” gets to it. What’s 
more, the magazines that publish the same 
yarn at least twice a year are not only legion 
but successful. Definition of an original 
story: A yarn that has been published be- 
fore. 


Y stories are supposed to be humorous. 
I have been asked time and again if 
the average editor has a sense of humor. 
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Criticism—Market Advice 


e Send me your latest story or article or book 
for analysis and market advice. Yeur trou- 
ble may be slight and easily corrected. One 
book client last month said: “You are a 
treasure. Thanks ever so much. Your 
whole letter is very helpful.” Another book 


“sy 


client stated: am glad I came to you. 
You gave me just the help I needed and 
will give you more of my work soon.” 

The fee is small: $1.00 for 1st 1,000 words 
and 25c each additional 1,000 words. This 
fee covers everything you want to know. 
Send 10c for ‘“‘Wimmer’s Manuscript Sales 
Plan.” Free booklet, “Help For Writers.” 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Critic and Adviser 
Suite 157, 1512 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 











Official Indiana State Champion 
Typist 
MY WORK IS PERFECT 
Forty cents per 1,000 words; verse 1 cent per line. 


OLA MAY ROGERS 
1321 Kay St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our service includes criticism and revision, if 
necessary. Particular attention to new writers. 
Special reading rates until Sept. 15, Mss. under 
10,000 words, $1.00. 
Write for Circular 
I. L. CLARK 509 5th Ave. at 42nd St. 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN New York 








WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Typing work, neatly and accurately done, to meet 
the most exacting editorial requirements. Prompt, 
efficient service. 40c per 1,000 words. 

MARTIN PEIL 
Nespelem - - - - - Washington 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








TRADE JOURNAL ARTICLES 


Prompt and efficient service in the trade journal field. Thor- 
ough knowledge of editorial requirements. If articles are sal- 
able, we can save time and postage. If not salable, we tell you 
why. Reading charge, (refunded on sales) $1 for one or more 
manuscripts up to 2,000 words. No fiction. 


TRADE FEATURE SERVICE 
670 North Limestone St. Springfield, Ohio 











~ SAVE MONEY ON SUPPLIES 


Ms. Mailing Envelopes, Bond Paper, Carbon — 
Printed Noteheads, Cards, Folders, etc. Send $1 for 
$1.50 Special, mentioning size envelopes used, and 
price list. 

Ms. Carefully Typed, 35c per 1,000 words 


WOODSVILLE ADVG. CO. 
P. O. Box 401 Woodsville, N. H. 
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A New Service For Writers 
— Who Want To Sell Stories 


For writers who want help not only in selling 
but also in writing and revising their stories— 
who want counsel and advice as well as criticism 
and marketing—we have a special complete 
service. The charge is Five Dollars per month. 

If you really want to make money writing 
stories—to write what will sell—you’ll find this 
new service worth many times its cost. Try it 
for a month—or write today for further details. 


PUBLISHERS' AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


65 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








WRITERS WANTED 


To train for humorous column work, which 
ays as high as $150,000 yearly. If you 
soa a sense of humor, are studious, and 
sincerely ambitious, send for free test les- 
son “W”.. If this test shows you possess 
the proper qualifications, I will offer to 
train you and help you write a “peppy” 
column. The cost to you will be nominal. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FREE 


Analysis Test 
of Your Writing Ability 





This interesting test may lead to your own self- 
discovery ... as it has for so many others. . 
“I found it quite enlightening” 
- - - “Your analysis of my test 
was fair and frank ... a lesson 
in itself”... “I like your method 
of criticism” ... “your criticism 
is wholesome and I appreciate 
what you are doing for me.” Write 
today for Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and complete information 
about the 





Dr. Burton 
RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
in Creative Writing 


This new course includes the Short Story, Article Writing 


and Journalism. It meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings to the student the 
fullness and richness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as 
noted teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and author. It gives 
you a splendid personal training and individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious effort, shows you how to write 
stories that sell. A valuable reference library of short- 
story masterpieces is included with the course. You also 
receive complete personal criticism of eight of your short 
stories. Write today for Free Test and complete informa- 
tion. No obligation—no salesman will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


602-3 Burton Bldg. 9-11 Main St. N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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My reply has been that they may have a keen 
sense of humor but they keep it a keen 
secret. It seems that the average editor 
considers it a felony to show evidence of 
humor. It sort of belittles the fellow ‘iin the 
esteem of the world. At least, I have 
gathered that impression, and if I am mis- 
taken, I will be glad to apologize when 
shown to the contrary. 

Editors with a genuine sense of humor 
are as rare as the stories of Harold Bell 
Wright and Ethel M. Dell in Hank Menck- 
en’s American Mercury. This is not sour 
grapes, it is a sour fact. The number of 
pale-faced anemics now presiding over the 
editorial boards of magazines is both as- 
tounding and amazing. All humor stories 
to them are suspect. I’ll grant that they are 
right in nine cases out of ten, but when 
they become blinded with the tenth case, I 
object. Their myopia may not be entirely 
mental; in short, I have long believed that it 
is located in the region of the liver. If I 
were a publisher (tune in, Mr. George T. 
Delacourte) I’d employ a physical instructor 
for my editors, and have him give the boys 
their setting up exercises bright and early 
each morning. This would chase the blood 
up to the brain, thus, when a script came in 
the boys would judge it intellectually in- 
stead of physically. They now appear to 
judge humor yarns with their appendix—or 
somethin’. 

While on the tasty subject of editors, 
let’s examine them for a moment. Perhaps 
we do them an injustice ; maybe the editorial 
boys and girls are handicapped in a manner 
that the average writer does not understand. 
I have a theory that no man or woman was 
born to be an editor. It always has struck 
me as an illegitimate profession. 

The thought of sitting in a chair, swivel 
or otherwise, and pecking at scripts day in 
and day out would drive me toward paresis 
or jigsaw puzzles. Really, it must be a ter- 
rible chore, this business of selecting the 
sort of stuff your chaste customers want to 
read—and all the time in your heart of 
hearts not knowing what they want to read. 
As I say, it must be irksome and floopy. Of 
course, most editors are so hard-boiled from 
reading tripe that they can now read uncon- 
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SHORT STORY WRITERS 
PLAYWRIGHTS 

RADIO WRITERS 
NOVELISTS 

ARTICLE WRITERS 


Have You a New York Agent ? 


"T sens is hardly a writer whose published 








stories you like who does not employ a 

New York agent. Have you any first hand 
New York contacts—any personal direct touch 
with an agent in New York who knows YOUR 
ability, and knows markets as well? 

The Broadway Penmen acts as New York 
agent for writers in New York as well as writers 
throughout the country. 

The work of The Broadway Penmen consists 
of revision, collaboration, criticism, and market- 
ing of scripts. We guarantee every script we 
handle the same honest, sincere personal atten- 
tion that you would give it yourself, if you were 
in our office. We serve both the beginning and 
professional writer. 

Our rates are unusually low. Send $2 with 
every script of 5,000 words or more and also in- 
troduce us to yourself by a letter telling us what 
you can do. There are hundreds of reliable mar- 
kets in and about New York and we know every 
one of them. 

Exceedingly Low Rates For Plays 
and Radio Scripts 

Send The Broadway Penmen your material 
with a $2 fee for every 5,000 words. We will 
read your script carefully, market it if we can, 
and pay you the editorial price minus 10% com- 
mission, 

If your script is not salable we will return it 
to you with a complete analysis and criticism 
from a practical marketing point of view. 


The Broadway Penmen 
328 West 86th Street 
New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately to meet Editors’ Re- 
quirements. 50c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy free. 
Corrections in spelling and punctuation if desired. 
Books a specialty. Poetry, 2c a line. Twelve years’ 
experience in typing. Fee should accompany Ms. 


RUTH M. THOMPSON 
625 Chestnut Street E. Lynn, Mass. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS!!! 


Manuscripts neatly typed, well arranged on good 
quality bond paper, corrections in punctuation, 
spelling and grammar, one carbon copy included. 
Rates 40c per 1,000 words, lc per line for poetry. 
Work guaranteed. 


MARGARET R. BLAIR 
1119 Parkside Blvd. Toledo, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 30c per 
1,000 words; poetry, 1c per line; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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cation, let them return to the business of 
selecting scripts. The mental holiday should 
give them a fresh outlook on the sad game 
and at the same time give the writers a 
break. Naturally, the wise author should 
endeavor to learn just when the editor has 
returned from his mental vacation. That 
would be the pivotal period to hurl his or 
her scripts in the editorial direction. It 
would be unfortunate for a writer to time 
his script so that it reached the sanctum the 
last day of editorial reading. The master 
mind would be fagged and the script would 
probably get a kick in the sit-spot. 

So much for editors. Which reminds me, 
I started out to tell who ever’s listening that 
I should like to start over again. But when 
I get on the tid-bity subject of editors I’m 
like Niagara Falls—hard to stop. 


EGINNING this day and date, mes 

enfants, this humble hacksmith is going 
to aim his contributions to art and culture 
at the Big Time Babies. If there is one 
chance in a hundred of a yarn making the 
slick paper grade, it will be tossed in that 
direction first. The fact that I have met 
many lovable editors in the pulp paper field 
shall not deter me; I cannot eat lovable edi- 
tors, even when tender. 

I shall aim my goo at Mr. Bill Lengel, of 
Cosmopolitan. This man, incidentally, is 
real and human. 

I shall also annoy Mr. Elliot Balestier, 
fiction editor of Liberty. Elliott used to be 
associated with the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany, publishers of the Argosy, a mag I have 
taken many a check away from. He’s a good 
boy to have in your corner and I’m going to 
make every effort to keep him in mine. And 
I hate to think what Mons. Kenneth Littauer, 
fiction editor of Collier’s, is in for. The lads 
at Collier’s are still looking for some one 
to take the place of H. C. Witwer. Up to 
date, they have not succeeded. I’d like to 
be the boy who turns the trick, but Harry 
was so far ahead of me his dust is beyond 
my vision. 

Then there’s Oscar Graeve, still piloting 
the Delineator. When Oscar was editing 
Everybody's he used to pay me some of 
their highest rates. And when he got to the 
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Big Time he was kind enough to ask me to 
try him there. I did hurl some slice of 
literary whim-wham toward the Butterick 
building but it was too rough for his lady 
customers. “We must have glamour,” said 
Oscar. At the time, I was fresh out of love 
and glamour, but I sent him a gem last week 
that may knock him out of his chair. 

As to Tom Costain, of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, he’s in for a barrage. I must 
convince Thomas—if Georgie Lorimer is 
not looking—that what ails the Satevepost 
is that its serious stories are ofttimes funny 
while its funny stories are ofttimes serious. 
And so— 


Let’s put out the lights and go to sleep. 


The American Observer 


It was O’Brien who remarked that the center 
of American literary culture was in Iowa. Not 
Iowa, but Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, miles and miles 
away, broke out last month in a provincial Ameri- 
can-S pectator. 

No crown of great names dots the masthead of 
this newest literary newspaper. No New-Yorker- 
imitating cartoons hang in the corner. And no 
affectations jab one in the eye. 

The new paper, The American Observer, is just 
what its subhead sets it out to be: “A literary 
newspaper for the American people.” 

Read the weekly book page of Asheville, N. C.; 
Akron, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Scranton, Pa., 
and El Paso, Texas, newspapers. A composite of 
them all is The American Observer. It has, in 
addition, the ear marks which every country news- 
paper reader expects: One “short” appears twice; 
the book, “Ma Jeeter’s Girls,” is thrice referred 
to as “Ma Jester’s Girls’; the editor offers “con- 
structful” remarks; there are innumerable pub- 
lisher’s publicity “shorts”; and an editorial on 
Writer’s Dicest makes mention of the pulps and 
calls them: “These bright colored visitors to the 
newsstands.” 

Far, far away from the world, Editor Richard 
Lee Myers has done an uninspired conventional 
job. But we bet he had a lot of fun doing it, and 
we wish him luck. 


Back Stage 


Some writers may have guessed that the article 
by Upton Sinclair in the May issue of Wrirer’s 
Dicest had a “story” behind it. This “story” ap- 
pears in the June issue of another writer’s maga- 
zine, the Writer’s Review. It tells of a disagree- 
ment between Mr. Sinclair and The American 
Spectator, the latter having ordered the article, 
and then rejected it. 

Through the Author’s League of America, the 
Spectator agreed to publish the article but Mr. 
Sinclair had already released it by wire to 
Wrirer’s Dicesr. - 

Editors have no moral, legal or ethical rights 
to refuse an ordered article. 


JuNE 





BOOK LENGTH 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Within the last two weeks I have received 
letters from Chicago book publishers indicating 
their willingness to consider book length scripts. 
ENCOURAGING! Business MUST be picking 
up! Until this; these same publishers refused 
to even receive—much less consider—any manu- 
script whatever. 

I will be glad to handle any book length 
script under the following conditions. 

One dollar reading fee to accompany each 
script regardless of length. This dollar pays 
for careful, conscientious reading and prompt 
report; within a week; of the possibilities I dis- 
cover in the script. If salable “as is’’ it will 
be offered to Chicago publishers; by messenger; 
without expense. If it must go out of town I 
expect the author to advance the actual expres- 
sage needed. Nothing else. When sold ten per 
cent of the proceeds to be mine. 

If, in my opinion, it needs revision; the dollar 
pays for a careful summary of the revisions 
which should make it salable. You can make 
these yourself or I will quote exactly what I 
will charge to make the revisions here in my 
office. This will be the lowest possible price 
consistent “with honest work; honestly per- 
formed. 

I am NOT selling revision service. My sole 
interest lies in earning my ten per cent by 
selling your manuscript. 

Experience has taught many worth while 
stories remain unsold for lack of just a little 
professional attention. It is quite possible I 
can supply that attention and sell your script. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
510 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 








FIRST 1,000 WORDS TYPED FREE! 


Typed free: 1,000 words of prose or 20 lines of 
poetry, first manuscript. Short prose preferred. 
Prose, 25 cents per 1,000; poetry, %c per line. 
Carbon, grammatical and spelling corrections, free. 
Good bond paper. Fee (money order or stamps) 
must accompany manuscript. 


ERLING ROLFSRUD, Keene, North Dakota 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts accurately and neatly typed to con- 
form to editors’ requirements. Corrections made in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 35 cents per 
1000 words. Carbon copy free. 


MISS ROSE M. LINCOLN 
6115 Sheridan Road Kenosha, Wisconsin 








CLASS INSTRUCTION 
in Short Story and Article Writing. 
1840 Van Ness Avenue San Francisco 
Visitors to classes welcome.. Telephone 
GRaystone 4030. 


MAREN ELWOOD, M. A. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, ae One carbon copy. 50c per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline. Mass. 
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This Modern Realism 





yy VERSE (Continued from page 25) 
age hog ye Ay F ene explaining refusal to accept for publication 
fifty lines, $1.00. chiefly because of the writer’s adherence to 


objective narrative. The omniscient author 
wrote about crude American peasant types 
as if he were one of them. The style was 
N CORRESPONDENTS naive, jerky, childishly limited. “This cult 

nue oe Oe ee ow lof inarticulatences has gone far enough,’ 


Easiest way to break into newspaper work. Best training in , 1 ; Io ; 
the world for beginning writers. wrote this magazine’s editor. 


H. W. ROBERTS 
Breeze Knoll Westfield, New Jersey 











Offers fiction writers spare-time money and opportunities to I advised this writer to let the story be 
fill their notebooks with real life adventures. B. ik 
FULL INSTRUCTION COURSE ONLY $1 told by someone Ww ho could interpret it 
Learn how to Gather, Write and Sell News somewhat, explain what it’s all about. | 


News Correspondents Bureau, Box 54, Camden, N. J. have his answer before me; “I can’t do this. 


Since I am writing realism I can’t let m 
AUTHORS! WRITERS! ‘Cige O y 
narrator explain things; my action must 

Get your manuscripts typed to please the editors ~ . ee a : i 
by an experienced, prompt, and accurate typist.| Speak for itself.”” His action may be allowed 


Minor tions, carbo , 40 thousand . ° ‘ 
words, rates on books, Market suggestions if re- | tO speak for itself when it can do this but 














 eciaaia _—— ee when it can’t then the narrator-author must 
Big Timber, Montana help it out. 

Hemingway in some of his recent stories 

Pacific Coast Authors’ Typist has, in my opinion, fallen into needless ob- 

Experienced! Prompt! Satisfactory! Ms. typed, | scurities by his uncompromising adherence 


letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words (one carbon). Verse, 2c line. 10% 











off above 25,000 words—but no order too small. 
J. L. HADAWAY YOU’LL ENJOY ATTENDING 
Court Reporter 
P. O. Box 718 Vallejo, California 






















POETS AND STORY WRITERS 
Questions answered through ‘“‘We’ll Give You a_ Lift’? in 
KALEIDOGRAPH. In early issues, FIRST AID FOR FIC- 
TIONISTS, by V. S. M., author of ‘‘White Shoes,’’ (Liberty, 
Feb. 18) and other stories. SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road 
Information for Hitch-Hikers Along the Literary Highway, 
including 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1; THE PRAC- 
TICAL RHYMER, dictionary and handbook, $1. Send stamped 


Writers’ Conference Afloat 


Aboard the Luxurious Ocean Liners of the 
Canadian Pacific Seaway 

Sailing from Montreal, Canada.................. July 5 

PERNNES UNNI . usskancicnsuevseicsucnndunienacssndnncsaneed Aug. 12 






























envelope for prize program, poetry book contest, 1933 Anthol- 

ogy plan, etc. Editors, Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stew- = EU JROPE FOR 

art Montgomery. SONG” is the 
EIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetr title of a_ recent 






magazine article, describ- 
ing the extraordinary op- 
portunity which 1933 of- 
fers travelers to see the 
world at a fraction of the 
od prevailing in former 


7 The WRITERS’ CON- 
FERENCE AFLOAT of- 
fers even more—a chance 
to receive the most expert 
literary counsel available 
in America at no extra 
charge. $425 covers all ex- 
Thirty-eight days of won- penses for the tour: trans- 
derful experience in portation, hotel accommo- 
France, Switzerland, Ger- dations, three meals a day 
many, Belgium, Holland, —everything except fare 
England, and on the ocean. to Montreal, passports, 

visas, and incidentals. The 
excellence of all these features is assured by the in- 
ternational reputation of Temple Tours & George E. 
Marsters, Inc., of Boston, Mass., gained in 32 years 
of successful European travel service. 

Lectures, seminars, criticisms, and all other activities of 
the Conference Afloat will be under the personal manage- 
ment of FRANK CLAY CROSS, Associate Editor of Au- 
thor & Journalist, and well-known contributor to American 
Mercury, Forum, Outlook, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, and many other leading periodicals. Mr. 
Cross’s lectures on writing, and his helpful criticisms, are 
known throughout America, and have aided — beginners 
to success. For further information, write . . 


Conference Bureau --The Author & Journalist 
1837 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


KAL 
(Monthly, $2 ayear, 25c acopy) 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 












































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly on good quality 
bond paper. One carbon copy. 40c per thousand 
words; 30c per thousand words book length; poetry 
lec per line. Postage paid one way. Mailed flat. 


MABLE RICHMOND 
P. O. Box 102 Tylertown, Mississippi 


— TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

































































Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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to the current cult of inarticulateness and 
objectivity. 

William Faulkner in most of his southern 
short stories unerringly selects a minor char- 
acter local narrator figure who tells the 
story, giving just the right amount of flavor 
and interpretation. Kipling understood this 
necessity; Stevenson used it unerringly in 
his extraordinarily beautiful “The Merry 
Men,” and Tarkington (in “Seventeen,” for 
example) produced a matchless use of it in 
a humorous story. 

Why shouldn’t an author, even a short 
story writer, put himself into his stories? 
What greater delight in writing fiction than 
in telling the world how brave, how ad- 
venturous, how cruel, you yourself find it? 
Why be so timid? The objectivists never 
can tell a good story unless life itself fur- 
nishes a plot made to hand, and is this a 
handicap! Once you forbid an author to 
“make up things,” he’s done for. In the 


(Continued to page 54) 





A WRITER’S CONFERENCE 








THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


Writers’ Conference 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
July 24 to August 12 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 


Entire Conference fees and three weeks in 
the Rocky Mountains as low as $80. 


Training courses for amateurs in Short 
Story Writing, Play Writing, Poetry Writ- 
ing, General Fiction. 


Staff: 

MARGARET WIDDEMER 

EDWARD DAVISON 

BLANCHE Y. McNEAL 

FREDERICK H. KOCH 
Lectures open to general public. Courses, 
seminars, special conferences, criticisms, 
and Writers’ Forum for Writers’ Conference 
members only. 


Fifty writers and editors have already en- 
rolled for Writers’ Forum meetings. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder - - = - Colorado 


JUNE 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


Savas of the Beginner’s. 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 





Address 





City State. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Monev 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 





CONTACT 


‘THE best way to secure training in writing is by 
personal contact with distinguished writers who 
can instruct and inspire their fellows. Such are 


EDWIN MARKHAM 

RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 
RUPERT HUGHES 

ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 
SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 

JOHN D. BARRY 


under whose leadership the Williams Institute SCHOOL 
OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM will conduct 
an Intensive One-Year Course, to open on August 15th. 
Instruction and conferences directed by experienced 
faculty, successful writers and critics. Professional 
training in technique and practice of the Short Story, 
Novel, Essay, Editorial, News Story, Biography, Scen- 
ario, Play, and Radio Drama. 

Even experienced writers can profit from the stimu- 
lating and inspiring contact with noted American au- 
thors in the Lecture-Seminars. Ideal environment. 
Only talented students accepted. 


Send for circular 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP 
AND JOURNALISM 


Williams Institute, Berkeley, 
California. 











AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Writing For Profit, Wilhelm...............c.:sesse0 $2.50 
The Only 2 Ways To Write A Story, Gallishaw - ” 
This Fiction Business, Bedford-Jones............ 
Fiction Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman 200 
How To Write Serial Fiction, Joseph 2.10 
Where And How To Sell Mss., 
(several copies) 
Plot Genie (several books) 


McCourtie 
3.10 
8.95 








Catalog (free with order) 5c. 


4415 CENTER AVENUE 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 


A Cleanup of Writers’ Books 


NLESS otherwise noted, we have only one copy of the books listed below. If 
possible, indicate your second and third choices also, as we may already have 
sold your first choice. Every book reduced to an amazingly low price—the only 

real sale of authors’ books ever featured by any concern! These books are brand new. 


As usual, we continue with our high grade line of materials for writers. 


$1.40. For one folding of the sheet, 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9%, 
sheet twice, use 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 (100 in all), 

Ribbons, 75c; wide ribbons for old-type machines, $1. 
your typewriter, and whether portable or large. 
Manuscript boxes, to carry bulky scripts, 5 for 60c, 10 for $1.10. 

Manuscript paper, 8142x11; 16 lb. Hammermill Bond, $1.25 per 500 sheets; 20 Ib. 
$1.60; Ripple Finish, $2. Arena Bond, a rag paper, $2.25. 
paper, add 15% if in a Pacific Coast state, or 10% elsewhere West of the Rockies.) 
Samples and catalog, 10c, refunded on your first order. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, 


Spotlight No. 10—The writer who sends in the largest order this month will receive 
absolutely free, as a gift, a new copy of Writing For The Maga- 
zines, by Esenwein, regular $2.50 
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greatest fictional art the author has always 
been the dominate and most inspiring hu- 
man element in that story. Is “David Cop- 
perfield” anything but Dickens? (It’s his 
biography!) Are Maupassant’s (mostly ob- 
jective) famous stories anything but his own 
adventures, real or imagined? Aren’t the 
novels of Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, 
Branch Cabell, the plays the G. B. Shaw, 
boldly manipulated versions of the minds 
and souls of these authors? 

The truth, yes, and shame the devil, you 
earnest, ambitious young writers! But re- 
member that you yourself are a human be- 
ing before you are an author! The truth, 
before all else, is your own life and its 
meaning to you. Some stories you will wish 
to write will largely “tell themselves” and 
shine in brightest beauty when objectively 
told; others will need a number of spot 
lights, possibly a busy prompter from the 
wings, and, who knows, you may even have 
to come forth for a little curtain speech 
before and after you display your show. Can 
you make a good curtain speech? Writers 
must be able to do many things! 








AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 





Checks And Double Checks (several copies), 
Goldberg $0. 
Writing eis To Sell, 
Making Laughs Pay, L’aRoe Vetbintakinstelsioisessicess 
Writing The Short Story, Esenwein................ 
Technique Of The Mystery Story, Wells........ 
Story Writing, Orvis..................00+ 
The Writer’s Book, Reeve. 


























These 
envelopes, ribbons, etc., have become the preference of over 700 writers, who patronize 
us steadily. 

Karolton Envelopes, 32 Ib., glazed kraft, for flat mailing: 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%, 









95c. If you fold the 
$1; double this quantity, $1.65. 
Be sure to state make of 
Carbon paper, 50 sheets for 80c. 











(If your order includes 
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stitute words that give more force, more sparkle, more beauty, 

and more allure to what you say and write. Follow the exam- 
ple. The results will astonish you. For instance: Suppose you are 
writing about something beautiful—a fine gown, a gem, or rather a 
beautiful woman, and you have tentatively written “‘she is beauti- 
ful.”” Of course, you are conscious that this does not adequately de- 
scribe her beauty but the words that depict her more attractively 
elude you. Simply turn to the index, and to the word “beautiful,” 
then flip the pages to 108, reproduced herewith, and instantly you 
are possessed of the genius to describe her as beautiful, lovely, al- 
luring, charming, fascinating, magnetic, winsome, adorable, be- 


B sticut is shown how easily and how fascinatingly you can sub- 


Full size 6 x 9 Large Type 




































BEAUTY—COMELINESS—GRANDEUR -—see ASSOCIATIVE 
vs. Ugliness 109A perlati nn OG 
vs. S b 109C oe) 
vs. Dirtiness ..... es Jewelry 
vs. Deformity ... een | | Arrayal—Clothing 
108 
VERBS ADJECTIVES (Continued) ADJECTIVES (Continued) 
(See 4 107A) i} fascinati nonparell, peerless. 
exceeding, excellent, ornate, beautified. 
ADJECTIVES excellent, consummate. peerless, matchless, 
admirable, attractive. exquisite, delicate. pellucld, om Aig 


adorable, worthy of worship, air, handsome. 
admiration, etc. fascinating, captivating. - 
adorned, ornate. fashionable, alamode. - 
alluring, charming. felicitous, deligh*. 
aesthetly, artistically at 
beautiful. 
alamode, dressed 
fashionably. 
arabesque, beautiful in 
low relief. 
attractive, alluring. 
august, grand. 
Attle, classic, elegant. 
beautiful, charming. 
uteous, beautiful. 
becoming, seemly. 
beaming, bright. 
bewltching, charming: 
bonny, handsome. 
bright,’ gorgeous. 
brilliant, gorgeous. 
buxom,,comely. 
ealisthenie, adorned with 
beauty and strength. 
captivating, alluring. 
celestial, 
admirable. 
charming, fascinating. 
chic, elegantly dressed. 
classic, highest in beauty, 
art, etc. 
Columbine, supremely 
admirable. 
eomely, handsome. 
consammate, classic. 
eute, cunningly pleasing. 
dainty, elegant. 


pieturesque, bes 
wy 





ut 

luxuriant, ornat 

dazzling, gorgeous. magnificent, 

debonair, elegant in 
manner. 

decorous, becoming. 

delectable, delightful. 

delicate, luxurious in 
appearance, etc. 

delicious, highly pleasing. 

delightfal, affording delight, 

dignified, stately. 

divine, sublime. 

dressy, pleasingly attired. 

elegant, exquisite, graceful. 

enchanting, charming. 




















THESE STRIKING WORDS 


Exemplify the remarkable facility in 


HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES 


Greatest invention since the alphabet for 


WRITERS - SPEAKERS - ADVERTISERS - 





EXECUTIVES - TEACHERS 


witching, and so on. Try it yourself. Note 
how your versatility becomes really miracu- 
lous. Every phase of human interest is like- 
wise represented in this efficient and time- 
saving tool for all who use words, 


Acclaimed Internationally 


It is impossible to adequately describe the monu- 
mental significance of this incredibly splendid work, 
even in a page advertisement. Mr. W. G. Fern, 
D.Se., distinguished British scientist, says: ‘*... 
am amazed as to how valuable I find Hartrampf’s 
Vocabularies. . . . It is rarely the book surpasses 
the advertisement, as in this case.’’ Mr. Fern’s 
amazement is shared by many. MHartrampf’s Vo- 
cabularies, by Gustavus A. Hartrampf, is in use in 
every civilized country. It is the only American 
authority on English words and synonyms that has 
been given recognition in Great Britain. Two British 
editions and four American editions attest its tre- 
mendous popularity. You cannot doubt your need 
for such a wonderful work, a work that plays so 
beautifully and so inspiringly upon the heartstrings 
to the satisfaction and exaltation of the mind. That 
is why we receive such magnificent acclaim from 
celebrities and distinguished persons everywhere: 
From England, from India, from Japan, and from 
every civilized country, come editorials, reviews and 
letters that are lavish in their praise. The following 
excerpts are typical: From Dr. Frank Potter, 
celebrated London educator and scientist, ‘In 
clarity, in comprehensiveness, in ease of reference 
by reason of its amazing planning, it leaves all 
similar works—literally for me—‘upon the shelf.’ 
‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’ is the ‘Ne plus ultra’ 
of books dealing with the vocabulary.’”” From 
M. Godfrey, author and dramatist, Paris, ‘‘... 
Not only is ‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’ remarkable 
but it is indispensable to all authors and others who 
aspire to become masters of our beautiful language.” 
From the magazine, Great Thoughts, London, 
“‘ ‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’ is a wonderful combi- 
nation of words and ideas. Writers and speakers who 
use the work will soon become known for their wide 
vocabulary and their careful use of words. . Fp 


Sent Free 


This supreme achievement is acclaimed in the 
great universities on both hemispheres. Its superla- 
tive excellence is unchallenged. But we want you to 
judge it for yourself and to learn that it is what 
you have been wanting all your life. It will be sent 
on approval to any responsible person. This ad will 
not appear again. Use coupon now. 


10 DAY APPROVAL COUPON 


HARTRAMPF COMPANY, 
Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send on approval, delivery prepaid, your 
new handsomely hound Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries complete, 548 pages. Gold-lettered Maroon 
Lintex, $5.00. 

I will examine it carefully and if I am thor- 
oughly satisfied with it, I will remit promptly. 
Otherwise I will return it postpaid within ten 
(10) days. 


Signed ........+. - 
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Check r ted for shi t to foreign countries 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TWENTY STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as 
long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
STORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has the demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have been 
shut down. Stories will be accepted by us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPORT. U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal Scenario Company, pro- 
vides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements call for that particular 
type of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 


NEW MARKETS Sronics 


not generally known to writers. Let us help you get 
established with the syndicates, unlisted magazines, 
and mail order papers, now that the regular markets 
are so hard to make. 

Stories rejected by the better paying magazines due 
to being overstocked are what we need. Commission 
- 10% payable after sale. Honest, efficient criticism 
ree. 

a fee of $1 must accompany each script. Fee 
waived when we sell a few of your stories. 

Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste a dol- 
lar in misguided postage. 

Chamber of Commerce and Bank reference. 

1400 satisfied clients. 

Years of continuous advertising in Writer’s 
Digest. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Sales Department Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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The Younger Generation 

(Continued from page 43) 
local gas station in which she believes there 
is a future, and he instead has an idea that 
he wanted to be a carpenter and build homes 
—at which his mother literally snorts! His 
idea is wholly impractical; there never will 
be enough building going on in the town 
to make a living for a carpenter. That night, 
realing that his family does not understand 
him and that he cannot share their attitude 
about anything, he once more “sneaks” 
away.... 

The majority of the short stories and 
articles in Modern Youth average between 
2,500 and 3,000 words, although they can 
occasionally use material which runs as high 
as 5,000 words. All contributors to Modern 
Youth must be under 30 years of age. The 
editorial offices are located at 155 E. 44th 
Street, New York. 


Color and Tempo 


(Continued from page 37) 


the tempo here must be fast. Short, pithy 
words and sentences. Good Anglo-Saxon 
words, not pretty in themselves but possess- 
ing great force and not subject to so many 
connotations as the Latin words used by 
Novelist A. Tempo, color, style—all will be 
woven together with as much skill as that 
displayed by Novelist A. But there can be 
no similarity of method for the reason that 
each man must keep an eye and ear attuned) 
to harmony. 

Control of tempo is absolutely essential 
to good style. Control does not mean mo- 
notonous constancy. A skilled engineer can 
draw his train smoothly though he varies 
the speed from six to sixty miles per hour. 
He has control. 

And because tempo is (or should be) un- 
der the control of the author, there must 
be honesty in its use. For commercial rea- 
sons it has become something of the vogue 
to arrest attention in the opening sentence 
or paragraph. No use to quarrel with it. 
In a complex, quick-moving age wherein 
people read as they run this is a require- 
ment which can be ignored only at your own 
peril and cost. 
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But there is such a thing as going too far 
in the effort to arrest attention. A short 
story, because of its compass, may begin on 
high action, sustain the flight, and end on 
high action. In the novel, however, both the 
characters and your readsrs must have some 
breathing spells. No novelist has the right 
to commit murder, arson, and mayhem in 
the first chapter and then have nothing hap- 
pen thereafter. 


In the good old days of the dime novel 
the reader was caught up in the first para- 
graph by the sound of cracking rifles and 
the sight of redskins biting the dust. “Take 
that, ye blasted varmints!” hissed Captain 
Strongheart as he rammed home another 
cartridge, “And that, and that, and that!” 
From which the reader could see that things 
were about to begin and would doubtless 
continue. 


And they did continue — Indians being 
plentiful and frontiersmen numerous and 
brave. It was gallop and shoot all the way 
from old Liberty Landing to the Sweet- 
water Trail. And, if not art, at least there 
was honesty in the tempo. More downright 
honesty, I am inclined to believe, than is 
present today in many contemporary novels 
wherein all the strength of movement is 
compressed into the first few chapters, with 
the remainder growing weaker and feebler 
and utterly unable to maintain the quick 
march promised in the beginning. 


Color, tempo, style — these things are 
promises. They are your covenant with 
your reader. They are present in your be- 
ginning, and your readers are won over to 
go along with you on the implied promise 
that you will be constant on the line of 
march and that you know where you are 
going. Of the millions of readers, compara- 
tively only a few will constitute your audi- 
ence; no writer can be all things to all men. 
But to a small company you are the guide, 
setting a tempo that was pleasing to them 
in the beginning, and handling color in a 
manner tempting to their palates. 


You made certain representations and you 
asked for credit. Be sure that you don’t 
change the terms after the loan has been 
made! 


JUNE 


Am I a Parasite? 


NOT IF SPEED, PERSPIRATION 
AND RESULTS CAN MAKE 
ANYTHING ELSE OF ME! 


Twelve days after I serviced Mr. Henry E. 
Lemke’s manuscript, I forwarded to him a 
letter of acceptance from a popular maga- 
zine. With a mailing interval of four days, 
this means results in little more than a week. 


Mr. Lemke writes: “Received the acceptance 
slip yesterday. That is certainly fine the 
way you put that story across... .” 


I CAN TELL YOU WHAT TO DO, OR I CAN 
DO IT, WHICHEVER YOU WANT TO PAY FOR. 
TELL ME YOUR TROUBLES AND I WILL 
RECOMMEND A SOLUTION. 
Inspiring Criticism: 

$2.00 per 5,000 words. 
Complete Rewriting: 

$2.25 per 1,000 words. 

(Minimum fee $5.00.) 
Collaboration $10.00 per month. 


Richard Tooker 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Author of books praised by the finest critics of the 
day. More than a million words of magazine fiction. 
Articles in The Author and Journalist, The Editor. 
Formerly associate editor Fawcett Publications. 











EXPERT TYPING 


9c per page. Verse, “%c per line. Substantial reduc- 
tions on mss. over 10,000 words. Carbon free. Post- 
age paid one way. Minor corrections if desired. Write 
for special low rates for typing rough drafts. 


FRANCES TEBBETTS 


507 East 80th St. Seattle, Wash. 








SHARDS 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD VERSE 
Money prizes in each issue. 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 
Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia 











A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 
A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 


By ANNE (Contributor to the Nation, The 
HAMILTON New_ Yorker, The Literary Digest, 
the Boston Transcript, P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kansas 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology. 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems o 
; 1932, etc., etc.) 
NOT class instruction 
NOT mimeographed lessons 
SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 
he most needs it 
345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0952 for local students) 
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YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 
Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. encken, John Farrar, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
&5 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


















HAVE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN THE 
WORLD’S FAIR CITY 
by 
AGNES DEVLIN 
109 N. Dearborn St. 


Quality work only, at 15c per typewritten page. 
Prompt service. Return postage paid. 


Chicago 















Typing Plus Selling Help —— 


Free Plot Analysis Chart and Market Suggestions to new 
clients. Manuscripts typed to win editorial approval, 30c per 
1,000 words. Carbon copy, extra outer pages, minor correc- 
tions included—PLUS plot chart and market suggestions that 
will help you sell. Detailed straight-from-the-shoulder criti- 
cism of manuscripts up to 4,000 words $1.00. Hxtra words 
50c per 1,000. 


. e ° le 324, 
Writers Super Service £:0.b°waen’ 





















EXPERT TYPING 
ROCK BOTTOM RATES 


25c per thousand words; carbon copy free; minor 
corrections made. Poetry: le per line. Competent 
Criticism: 50c per 1000 words. 

Special Rates for Novels 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2017 University Ave. Morgantown, W. Va. 




















SEND A PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 


for free typing and a personal letter explaining an 
experienced typist’s honest service at lowest rates 
compatible with painstaking work. 
Stamp appreciated. 


F. LAURENCE SHULTES, Berne, New York 



















30c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, le per 
line. You’ll appreciate my work. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 
224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 





























SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SLX methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the ‘‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts’’. It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NEW. Price $2.00 or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 

ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY : 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 











Book Publishers 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. M. Lincoln Schuster, Editor; 
Clifton Fadiman, Associate Editor. ‘“We want 
general literature: fiction, biography, popular pres- 
entation of scientific, superior novelty books. First 
novels welcomed. We do not want textbooks or 
juveniles. We report within one to four weeks.” 


CLASS 

The Bawl Street Journal, c/o John A. Straley 
52 William Street, New York City. John A. 
Straley, Editor. Issued annually, 50c a copy. A 
burlesque edition of The Wall Street Journal. “We 
do not buy material. In connection with our 
1933 edition, $1,000 in prizes was awarded to 
contributors of the most acceptable material in 
each of the following classes: Feature stories or 
articles, 600 to 1000 words; miscellaneous length 
stories; short news items; editorials; small adver- 
tisements; large advertisements. Similar prizes 
are awarded each year. Prizes are awarded 
promptly upon publication.” 


The Bus Travel Log, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Sidney J. Simon, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use travel articles concerning places 
and tours in the United States from the Atlantic 
Coast to as far West as Kansas City. Stress must 
be laid on the bus-travel angle. Also propaganda 
for traveling by bus. Lengths should run from 
1000 to 1500 words. We report with one week, and 
pay $5 an article on publication.” 


Sales Management, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Ray Bill, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $4 a year. “We use very little 
outside material except by special arrangement. We 
want photographs with accepted articles. We do 
not use poetry. We report promptly and pay ac- 
cording to the value of the material—lc to 3c a 
word, on publication.” 

School Management, 114 East 32nd, Street, New 
York City. David Eric Bergh, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly except July and August; 20c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We do not publish free 
lance material except in the departments “How 
Other Schools Do It” and “Projects and Pro- 
grams for Parent-Teacher Association Programs.” 
Articles for these departments should not exceed 
200 words in length. We pay $1 on publication.” 


GENERAL, LITERARY, AND FICTION 

The American Scholar, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York City. The publication of the Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary scholastic fraternity. William A. 
Schimer, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; 
$2 a year. “We want articles of a literary, vigor- 
ous, non-academic style; non-technical presenta- 
tion. Essays and articles from fields of science, 
politics, economics, the humanities, international 
relations, and education, 2,000 to 3,000 words in 
length. We stress content, style, and compactness 
rather than arbitrary word limit. All material 
must meet the approval of two members of our 
editorial board. No manuscript is returned unless 
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accompanied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
We do not use photographs. Occasionally we use 
an outstandingly fine long poem; on lyrics. We 
report with a month and pay from $5 to $50 
an article on publication.” 


Battle Birds, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. We want short stories, 3,000 
to 8,000 words; novelets, 10,000 to 15,000 words; 
thrilling stories of war flying on the western 
front. We report within two weeks, and pay Ic 
and up on publication.” 


Honeymoon Tales, 7 West 22nd Street, New 
York City. Patricia Rogers, Editor. This is a 
new publication, in the market for short, snappy 
stories from 2,000 to 3,000 words. They pay ec 
a word on publication. Honeymoon stories are 
preferred. reuse 2 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman Street, New York City. 
Gerald T. White, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2 a year. “We want practical articles on 
boat construction, boat handling, outfitting, etc. : 
1,000 to 3,000 words in length; regatta stories, 500 
to 1,000 words; cruise stories, 1,000 to 3,000 words 
(illustrated). We do not want poetry. We report 
immediately, and pay %c to 3c a word on pub- 
lication.” ——— 

The Occult Digest, 1900 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Effa E. Danelson, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
true psychic experiences not over 1,000 words 
in length; scientific articles on occult subjects, not 
over 2500 werds. We are unable to use long 
articles. We want poems that carry a constructive 
thought for the inspiration of the reader. We use 
photos of authors or other illustrations. We 
report within ten days, but do not pay for mater- 
ial accepted.” — 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Alfred Dashiell, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “We want 
smash articles up to 5,000 words in length; shorter 
articles, 1,500 to 2,000 words, no significant notes 
or tendencies in life and thought today—for our 
Straws in the Wind Department. Also personal 
narratives of life in the United States, 1,500 to 
4,000 words; and short stories of a ‘literary’ rather 
than ‘manufactured’ type. Occasionally we use 
a few long stories or short novels of around 15,000 
words. Also long biographical sketches (around 
10,000 words) of characters who have had some 
important influence on American life and thought. 
Our plans for this longer type of material are 
quite full at present, however. We very rarely 
use photographs. We use about two poems an 
issue, but are well supplied at present. We report 
within two weeks, and pay within two weeks of 
acceptance.” See 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. Harry 
E. Maule, Editor. Issued twice a month; 25c 
a copy; $5 a year. “We want short stories, novelets, 
novels, serials—2,000 to 100,000 words in length. 
Subjects: adventure, mystery, detective, outdoors, 
minor love interest, masculine appeal; no sex. We 
do not use photographs. Occasionally we use out- 
door verse. We report within three weeks, and 
pay by agreement on acceptance.” 


The Symposium, 100 Washington Square, New 
York City. James Burnham and Philip Wheel- 
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Here Is Professional Help ! 


You have longed for professional help. For just 
a word from an established writer, or a brief 
hint from a real editor straight from the firing 
line. How much it would help you shorten the 
distance to writing success! 


I WILL HELP YOU 


I’ve been through the mill and know how you 
feel. Since 1912 my own manuscripts have been 
appearing in all classes of periodicals; in addi- 
tion, 18 of my books have been published. I 
spent four years (1918-21) as a full-time free 
lancer; then was editor of a farm weekly (1921- 
22). I became the first Editor of Better Homes 
& Gardens (1922-27) and laid out its editorial 
field, seeing it through to one million circulation, 
when I became Associate Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (1927-29); then Managing Edi- 
tor, Ladies’ Home Journal (1929-33), and have 
just purchased a partnership in a newspaper. My 
experience covers all angles of the writing busi- 
ness and I am straight from the firing line. I 
know trends today, what the editors are doing 
and thinking. 
WHAT I WILL DO 


I will share my experience with a limited num- 
ber of earnest writers, for no more will be ac- 
cepted than I can give my personal attention. 
First come, first served. I will not market your 
manuscript, but I will tell you what can be done 
to improve it and suggest markets, if it has any 
hope at all. I will handle no poetry or plays. 
Especially qualifid on biography, historical sub- 
jects, articles, editorials and fiction. Fees, $1.00 
per thousand words, minimum $5.00, remittance 
with manuscript. Book lengths, $25.00. Send 
for circular. 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
LOCK BOX 386 MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








Your Unsold Stories 


Need sound, professional criticism—not vague 
generalities, but creative criticism that will en- 
able you to sell them to editors. A former pub- 
lishers’ reader, editor, and critic of wide experi- 
ence will criticize your work and, if necessary, 
show you how to rewrite it to produce results. 
Careful personal attention given every manu- 
script. No assistants; no textbooks; no courses. 

Fee for constructive criticism: $1 for first 
1,500 words or less, $2 up to 5,000 words; longer 
manuscripts in proportion. Special rates for 
books and for complete revision. Fee must ac- 
company manuscripts. 


F. HARDY SYMONS 
CONSULTING CRITIC 
P. 0. BOX 1252 BOSTON, MASS. 





119% N. 6th Ave. 


WRITING THAT PAYS 


“‘Ways for Writers’’ contains practical instructions covering 8 
real professions for writers. Bach has a big market and pays 
well. Not a ‘‘course’ or “‘get rich quick’ scheme, but simple 
information by which anyone can make writing pay. No aspir- 
ing writer can be without this book. Postpaid one dollar eash 
or money order. 


Cc. F. HILL 
Quincy, Ill. 











WHE PLOT BUILDER! 


An endless source 


ONLY 
of plot suggestions for short stories, 50 
short shorts, movies, etc. Compact Cc 
and complete. 


BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


Postpaid 
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Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Reset oes Newspapers and Advertisers clamoring for new pictures. 

1 buy them from YOU if you learn how to go about it. Make 
a aae pay you good money—spare time or full time. Read how 
Others do it. Send for FREE BOOK, “‘Cashing In On Your Cam- 
era.’’ Earn a while P learn how to take the kind of newsy, 
human-interest pistures that publications want—and how and where 
to sell them with help of our _un- 


Hmited Marketing Service. Mail 
card or _ letter. UNIVERSAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, Ine., Doet. 
66, 10 W. 33rd St., New York City. 


HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED TO 1933: 
A YEAR MAGAZINE? 


Short stories, one-act plays, verse, Section One—25 
outstanding contributors. America’s most liberal 
editorial policy. Section One now ready, 50c the 
copy. Section Two—December ist: $1 year. 


1933 © 721 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











GAIN GREATER 
VOCABULARY 


Increase your writing ability easily without diction- 
ary. Gain 1,000 words in 10 days. Complete course 
25c. Money back if unsatisfied. 

PORATH & BEAUMONT CO. 
1057 Parkwood Cleveland, Ohio 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


SEARS PUBLISHING COMPANY, of 381 FOURTH AVE- 
NUE, NEW YORK CITY, are interested in new authors. 
Part of their record: WINE, WOMEN AND WAR (first book) 
sold over 50,000 copies; MOVE OVER (first book), over 
60,000 copies; A MAID AND A MILLION MEN (first book), 
over 110,000 copies; LADIES IN HADES, over 60,000 copies. 
You are sure of a careful, friendly reading. 








“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 
Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 
earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 
nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
positions opening. Writers—send for this interesting 

booklet today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 900, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 














If you are not selling, you need my brochure— ‘‘Helping Ye 
Rditor Retract’’—$1.00 postpaid. Send for FREE copy of ‘The 
a, Viewpoint.”” CON THOMAS, Drawer 863, New Lon- 
on, nn. 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Amateur Writers Only 


$25.00 


CASH PRIZES 





$50.00 $15.00 


For full particulars address: 


United Mutual Benefit Association 
15 South Ist Street Phoenix, Arizona 
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wright, Editors. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; 
$2. 50 a year. “We want critical essays, primarily 
in the fields of philosophy, literature, and art. 
Poems and stories when of exceptional interest, 
are also used, as well as reviews and criticisms of 
important books. Critical essays should be about 
6,000 words in length. We do not use photographs, 
We report as soon as possible, and pay lc a word 
to a maximum of $15, for book reviews and $35 
for articles.” 

West Magazine, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York. Harry E. Maule, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want short stories under 6,000 words; novelets 
from 10,000 to 12,000 words; novels, 20,000 to 
25,000 words in length. We do not use photographs. 
Occasionally we use poems not over 32 lines. We 
report on manuscripts within then days.” 


HUMOR 

The Bandwagon, Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Martin Heflin, Editor. Isued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want short sketches 
similar to the New Yorker material, 700 words 
in length. Also cartoons, preferably those adapted 
to the zinc line process. We do not use photo- 
graphs. We want good sonnets and light verse. 
We report within two weeks, and pay 4c a word 
and up, ten days after publication.” 


JUVENILE 

Child Life, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Marjorie Barrows, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want a few nursery 
stories, 300 to 500 words in length; a few realistic 
adventure stories, 2,100 words. At present we are 
not in the market for photographs or poetry. We 
report within two to eight weeks, and pay lc a 
word on publication. Special rates for feature 
pages.” 


Everygirl’s Magazines, Grand Rapid, Michigan. 
Martha Sironen, Editor. Official publication of 
the Camp Fire Girls. “We want short stories, 
1,500 to 2,500 words in length on adventure, school, 
and outdoor life; also articles on crafts and how- 
to-make themes. We pay one cent a word.” 


RELIGIOUS 

Christian Standard, Box 5, Station N, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Edwin R. Errett, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1 a year. “We want religious fiction; 
general religious information; archaeology as re- 
lated to Christianity and the Bible; devotional 
study; expository study; no longer than 1,500 
words. Occasionally we use poems and photo- 
graphs. We report within one month, and pay 40c 
a hundred words on publication.” 

The Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. “We want short 
stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words, of interest to children 
of high school age and older. We pay one cent 
a word,” 


The Commonweal, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. Michael Williams, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We want stories, 200 to 2,500 words in 
length, of interest to Catholics. They must be of 
distinction and quality; not philosophical. Oc- 
casionally we use verse. Payment by agreement.” 
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What! 
no wedding ring? 


OT 


© 


UR client, young Osky Wow-Wow, 
wanted to be a poet; and a great 
poet, too. His case first came to our 
attention when Osky’s father wrote 

us: “My son Osky sits all day under a tree. 
O, what should I do?” 


We immediately filed the letter in our “O 
for a gun’”’ file and tried hard to forget the 
matter. But not Osky’s father, who again 
wrote us: “My son Osky is still under the 
tree,—?” We promptly sent the letter to 
Dorothy Dix who mixed the letter up with 
another one we sent her previously, and 
mailed the father a letter telling him to write 
the manufacturer and get the drummer’s 


route and wire him collect. 


That confused everything, including Osky’s 
father, who turned the letter over to young 
Osky, who wrote a poem about it. Osky sent 
the poem to us. We read it and swooned, and 
sent Osky a bill for $1.98. That immediately 
brought him from under the tree and put him 
to work to earn the $1.98. He got a job as a 


bricklayer and has been happy ever since. 





Are you a tree sitter? 


This was the first real success of our Criti- 
cism Department. Since then we have spe- 
cialized in two things in our criticism of 
manuscripts. 

1. Detailed, sincere, constructive criticism of all 


scripts submitted; plus specific accurate mar- 
keting advice and revision suggestions. 


bo 


. The re-routing of talent when necessary. Fre- 
quently writers do not know their own box of- 
fice appeal and plug away at one type of liter- 
ary work, when they have an infinitely greater 
chance for success at another. The history of 
great writers is replete with examples of mis- 
guided writers who did not know the real scope 
of their own talent. Whenever the length of 
the script permits an intelligent opinion, we 
offer mature frank advice to the writer on the 
type of literary work he is best fitted to do. 


The rates are $1 for each one thousand 
words.. After 5,000 words the rates are 60c 
for each one thousand words. We invite you 
to send a manuscript to our Criticism De- 


partment. 


& 
Writer’s Digest 
Criticism Department 


22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 

mames and addresses of Live prospects. 

Get them from the original compilers 

of basic list information—up to date— 
¢ A 

Tell us about your business. We'll help 


you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 




































60 page Reference 
Book and Mailin 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to get special lists by ter- 
ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 
all kinds. 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich, 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 











WrRiITER’s DIGEST 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED! 
New Money Field For Writers 


Comedies, dramas, and dramatic stories are in 
great demand by radio stations over the country. 
“SKIPPY,” a yearly program sold for over 
$100,000.00. Television will skyrocket this writ- 
ing market to new heights. Send today for im- 
portant information and free booklet. Write — 


RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE 


(Established 1930) 
3806 Beverly Boulevard Los Angeles 
































Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your Present 
position—read ‘‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. | 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power. $ 

It also explains how you can, bya new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spent. : e 

Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 




















3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 305-C Chicago, Ill. 
Send FREE booklet ‘‘Success in Advert:s:ug’’, and full information, 
Name en 
Address. 

City State 
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The Eikon Magazine, 135 McCaul Street, 
Toronto 2, Canada. Published monthly by the 
Redemptorist Fathers. $1 a year; $2.50 for three 
years. “We want short stories frorn 1,500 to 2,500 
words, not too morally pointed. Articles of gen- 
eral Catholic interest from 1,000 to 2,000 words 
in length. Payment for stories and articles, %c 
a word. We report within a month and pay on 
publication. We do not pay for poetry.” 


SYNDICATE 

The Associated Press Feature Service, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City. “We want 
newspaper serials—novels of 75,000 words and up. 
Stories of romance and adventure in adventure in 
domestic setting. Detailed specifications on ap- 
plications. We do not use photographs or poetry. 
We report within a month, and pay on acceptance, 
according to the value of the story.” 


TRADE 

The Dairy World, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. E, C. Ackerman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
merchandising and reduced-production-cost articles 
of proved merit—also new or remodeled plant 
articles on dairy plants (milk, ice cream, butter, 
cheese, dairy by-products). Articles on milk plants 
are preferred. Length of articles, 500 to 2,000 
words; one or two photographs or specimen ads 
add to the value of the article. Contributors should 
get the authority to publish the article from owner 
or manager in writing. We use illustrative photo- 
graphs or specimen ads. We report within a month, 
and pay lc a word; photos, $1 to $3; specimen ads 
$1; on publication.” 

The Inland Printer, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. L. Frazier, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 40c a copy; $4 a year. “We want articles 
that will help printers produce more economically, 
sell more efficiently, earn a better return, pay a 
better wage—anything that will improve con- 
ditions in the printing industry. Word limit should 
be 2,000 words. We use photographs if they are 
applicable to articles. We do not use poetry. We 
report promptly, and pay on publication.” 

Oil Heat, 167 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
P. E, Fansler, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2 a year. “We are in the market now only for 
news of dealer activities in various parts of the 
country. This may include items on changes in 
personnel, lines handled, reports of meetings, and 
like material. Reports of installations of oil burners 
that dealers make obviously cannot be used. Oc- 
casionally we use merchandising articles with a 
definite ‘how’ angle on novel or effective sales 
methods. We also use sketches and photographs. 
We do not use poetry. We report within ten 
days, and pay 30c a column inch for all material 
furnished by correspondents.” 


The Paper Industry, 333 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Harry E. Weston, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want 
specific educational articals of 1,000 to 2,000 words 
on subjects of primary importance to pulp and 
and paper mill executives. We use photographs, 
but no poetry. We report as soon as possible, and 
pay approximately %c a word after publication.” 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
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The Correct Word and How to Use It...........0secseses $1.50 
. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 
Writer’s Desk B 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good English 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Likes and Opp 1.25 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammear.. .75 
Hathaway 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
A Working Mano of English Language................ 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antony: 3.50 
ae 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Correct prgcurens and Antony 2.50 
js Baker 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit. 
Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures 2.50 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 
W. B. Pitkin & Marsten 
How to Write for Radio 
Seymour & Martin 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story. 2.00 
Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stori 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story. 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story. 1.00 
unn 
Writing the Short Story. 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stories 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 
Short Story Writing 2.25 
Mary B. Orvis 
The Only. Two Ways to Write a Short Story............ 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
eee the Short Story 1.75 
. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Development of the American Short Story.........0-s++ 2.50 
F. L. Pattee 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Narrative T 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial 4 Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
Wilhelm 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them......:........ 2.00 


ssenweim & Stockard 
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After a conasiontions serv Te of over a score of publishers’ book 


ST recommends the following books 
to its readers. whi books selected make interesting reading end ere 
All are sold om a money-back guarantee. 














Wiles Se the St Short Story. 1.00 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
This Fiction B 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional Values in poet i 50 
James Knapp Reev 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer iss......-....00 5.00 
Gallishaw 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer's Market 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1933 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book...............cssc-sss 2.00 
All Foreign Markets) 
1933 Year book & Market Guide. 25 
POETRY OR VERSE _ 
Art of Versification 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. 2.50 
Walker 
Points Sot Poetry 50 
Dona. French 
om. of Poetry. 3.00 
Clement Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
eorges Polti 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
ia Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
eorges Polss 
Universal Plot talog 1.50 
Henry y &. Phillips 
a < Plot Construction 50 
d K. Abbott 
Plot oad Saee Psychology. 2.60 
Leeming 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training for Authorship 6.00 
Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 
Community Newspaper 2.50 
Harris & Hooke 
Handbook of Literary Criticism 2.40 
an 
One Term Course in English Literature...............00+ 1.30 
Heydric 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing 2.00 
Fred Ziv 
Making fo Pay. 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
Oxford Companion to English Literature................... 4.50 
P. Harve 
Landing the Editors’ Checks.......cccsssssssssssssssssssesssesssesees 3.00 


By Laurence D Orsay 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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Short-Story Writing 
> How. to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
y are constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
lease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 73 Springfield, Mass. 
Ww. blish The Writer’s Lib: 13 vol 3d i 
She borren free. We ot ublish The Writer's ‘Monthly, fy 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, ‘annual subscription $3.00. i 





Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 
articles, praises GENIE. He says: 

“it Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. { have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked Into stories and have been published. {! am sending you 
} hed formulas or synopses of plots used In stories recently pub- 

ished. 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
on writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 


“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 
Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,’’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Power, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Philip W. 
Swain, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3 a year. It is difficult for the free lance 
writer to reach our magazine requirements. Our 
field is so technical that the writer who is not a 
power engineer almost invariably fails to present 
something of practical value to our readers. Prac- 
tical value is the primary test of all material 
supplied. In all articles, extreme brevity is desired, 
The shorter the better, without limit, as long as 
the necessary information is presented. We pay 
about $10 per magazine page, on publication.” 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. Arthur L. Rice, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want articles on the practical side of power 
generation and utilization, 1,000 to 2,000 words 
in length. We use photographs, but no poetry. We 
report upon receipt, and pay $6 a thousand words 
on publication,” © 

PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Esary. Two prizes in literature are to be awarded 
annually through the bequest of Mrs. Mable D. 
Esary of Seattle, Washington. One prize is to 
be awarded for excellence in verse, the other for 
excellence in fiction. The prizes, the interest of 
$10,000, are to be awarded by three judges selected 
by the president of Columbia University. 


Guggenheim Fellowships, Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Followships of $2,500 are awarded 
each year for research or creative work abroad. 
Application must be filed by November 15 of each 
year; blanks can be secured from the Secretary. 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Class A, prizes of 
$1,000, which includes any resident of the United 
States or Canada. Class B, $300 and $200, for 
the best studies in the economic field, which in- 
cludes college undergraduates in the United States 
Must be 250 to 300 printed pages in length. Rules 
of the contest may be obtained from J. Laurence 
McLaughlin, University of Chicago. 

Little, Brown, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. A prize of $10,000 for a novel, $5,000 in 
cash; the balance in advance royalties, is again 
being offered by Little, Brown. Closing date is 
March 1, 1934. a 

Pulitzer Prizes in Literature. Offered annually 
under the direction of Columbia University. One 
prize of $2,000 and three of $1,000 is offered for 
creative published work. A gold medal, $1,000, 
and three $500 for the best examples of newspaper 
work; and three traveling scholarships, $1,800 each 
for graduates of the School of Journalism. Closes 
February 1, annually. 





The American Historical Association, 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Justin Winsor prize of $200 in American history, 
offered in even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams 
prize of $200 in the history of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, offered in odd years; and the annual 
George Louis Beer prize of $250 for the best 
work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895, offered each year, April 1. All 
manuscripts should be sent to the Secretary o! 
the Association. 
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“It’s All In 
9? 


Knowing How! 


Another client of mine has just made this re- 
markable discovery, and gives it to the world in 
this letter to me: 

“Before I came to you, | was unable to 
sell a single line of my stuff, and I came to 
the conclusion that there was a dark conspiracy against new writers on the part of 
editors . . . You showed me that I wasn’t writing STORIES at all, but just ‘tripe.’ 
More, you showed me how to write stories, and now I’m selling them right along. I’ve 
come to the conclusion that IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW!” (Name on request.) 

Another client, working with me in the Professional Collaboration Service, says: 

“I feel my case has already proved you get results, since, after years of trying, 
I’ve actually sold a story in a few months of your help ...1 do know I could never 
have hoped to sell until I followed your advice.’”” (Name on request.) 

My clients are represented in virtually all the magazines, and many of them have 
had novels published. One of them has recently made the biggest literary success since 
Martha Ostenso broke in with “WILD GEESE.” 

The difference between them and countless others, still unsuccessful, is simply stated: 
They worked with me, after carefully considering what I offer and can show in the way of 
results, while the “countless others” are still thinking about working! 

If you really want to sell the manuscripts you have written, or if you wish to know how 
to write stories that sell, send for my booklet, 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 32 pages, 


which will be sent gratis on request. It contains information vital to every writer, and much 
of it unobtainable elsewhere. It will save you a great deal of money, and perhaps years of 
wasted effort. Get your copy before the supply is exhausted. 

NEW TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (including “short-stories”); for longer stories 
the fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents a thousand words (or fraction) there- 
after. For manuscripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is inclusive. When comparing charges, you should remember that others charge 
their fee for a mere reading, or for reading and criticism, with an additional charge for revis- 
ing, another charge for typing, and still another for submissions. My fee, on the other hand, 
covers a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 words if the manu- 
script is unavailable; if it is available or can be made so by revision, the fee covers all neces- 
sary work, including typing, carbon copy to the author, submissions to editors, etc. In brief, 
I back my judgment with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 

The commission charged on sales is 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 

This is not a “Course,” but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, 
month after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the pay- 
ments. Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration 
story with me. All testify to the value of this Service to any one striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 

These standard texts on writing are valued by (or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
writers everywhere. a ‘ 

Writing Novels to Sell, $2.50; Landing the (Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Editors’ Checks, $3.00; Stories You Can Sell, Recommended by editors. Own Sales Repre- 
$3.00. Copies autographed when ordered direct sentative in New York for personal submission 
from me. to editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 









































































CORONA 


Che PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
OF PROVED DURABILITY.... 


rr 
MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 


L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16F, New York, N. Y. 


FREE—without obligation, please send 
me a copy of “The Writer’s Guide” 
and booklet on the new Cu.ona. 


Name 


Here is undoubtedly the greatest value ever offered | 
writers — a typewriter which sold for years at $60.00 
simplified to meet the demand for a popular priced portabl 
now offered at only $39.50. 

Corona is noted for its durability and graceful lines. He 
you find the same solid one-piece aluminum frame whi 
holds the operating parts in proper position — Coron 
seldom need adjustment. 

For manuscript work Corona handles both single and dow 
spacing and makes fine carbon copies. It has the standal 
keyboard, regulation pica type, tension paper fingers { 
holding large envelopes and those flat, rimless key ™ 
which protect the finger nails. 





